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God has made man so that his eyes look forward, 
and not backward; and every special sense is fash- 
ioned so that it looks to that which is before, rather 
than to that which is behind. This is God’s order; 
and God’s order is the true one. Man is meant to go 
forward, not to go backward ; and he is fulfilling his 
true destiny only as he keeps pushing onward to new 
attainment, leaving behind him the things that are 
behind, and taking hold of the things that are before. 

Perhaps the greatest mental peril in which well-to- 
do young people of the present day stand, is that of 
literary dissipation. There are thousands of young men 
and young women, who seem to know no other way of 
using (or abusing) theig education than by keeping 
up a constant surfeit of sensational stories, “ religious ” 

" or “secular ;” and sometimes this habit is even talked 
of as “improving the mind.” One might as safely 
keep up a constant succession of whiskey-drams with 
the idea of improving the body. The confirmed 
drunkard is known by his bleared face and shat- 

, tered nerves; and the confirmed novel-reader can 





often be picked out by the evidences which he gives 
of perverted sympathies and of a ruined mind. Dissi- 
pation is dangerous, whether it be “social ’or “literary.” 


Praise neither makes a man better nor worse, and 
praise either makes a man worse or better. That isa 
double paradox, but it has a very practical bearing 
upon the conduct of life. Every action has its own 
moral quality; and neither praise nor blame will 
change the moral quality of that act from what it 
really is. In that sense, no man is made worse or 
better by praise. But man is a living and moving 
being ; and praise of a right action to-day may stimu- 
late him to higher achievement to-morrow, as praise 
of a base action may tempt him to plunge into still 
lower depths of infamy. In this sense, praise makes 
a man worse or better. The moral is twofold. Re- 


member that your own responsibility for every act is 
independent of human praise or blame; and remem- 
ber, also, your responsibility for the moral effect upon 
others of your praise or blame of their deeds. 


You may know a man’s whole history, and be ac- 
quainted with his thoughts and feelings, without know- 
ing, in any real sense, the man himself. “They know 
my griefs ; they know not me,” says the Japanese poet ; 
and the words are as true in America as in Japan. 
We often know each other as the Hindoo knows his 
holy river; he sees its broad stream moving tran- 


4quilly along mighty plains; but of its hidden source, 


its mountain waterfalls, its subterranean conflicts, ere 
it issues in full flood from its Himalayan glacier-cave, 
he knows nothing. It is well to remember that 
knowledge of the stream is not necessarily knowledge 
of the source. We may learn much by watching the 
open stream of a human life; but we ought to re- 
member that beyond our knowledge lies more that is 
unknown ; and we ought to forbear from judging as 
if we knew all, where we know only in part. 


With all the discussions over the descriptions of 
wine, and the different mentions of its use, in the 
Bible, no one claims that the drinking of wine is there 
commanded asa duty. The high privilege of letting 
wine alone if we want to do so, is as unmistakably 
ours as is the privilege of refraining from the eating 
of fresh grasshoppers or dried locusts ; and this being 
80, it is our duty to avoid the danger of wine-drink- 
ing. That there is danger in wine-drinking—a danger 
to the drinker himself, as well as a danger to those 
who are influenced by his example—is manifest to 
any person who is capable of looking at the facts in 
the case. However it may have been twenty centu- 
ries ago, at the present time any person who is not a 
total abstainer is in danger of drinking to excess ; and 
if there be a wine-drinker who thinks he is not in that 
danger, his risk is greater than the man who admits 
his peril. The real question for a Bible student, if 
there be a question at issue, is not, Does the Bible 
tolerate wine-drinking? but, Does the Bible permit 
total abstinence? It ought not to take long to settle 
that question ; and, when it is settled, the more sensi- 
ble Christian man will avail himself of his high privi- 
lege of letting wine wholly alone. 


It is a mistake to imagine that familiarity with the 
doubt of the age is a surer mark of culture than 
familiarity with its knowledge or with its faith. And 





yet this mistake is being made by many young peo- 
ple of the present generation. The young man or the 
young woman who has become familiar with the brain- 
sick pessimism of Von Hartmann is apt to look down, 
as from a superior height, upon the fellow-creature who 
has sipped of the healthy knowledge only of the age, 
and has left its sickly doubts alone. Why should 
this be so? Any one can start doubts, and any one 
can multiply negations; but the knowledge of a thou- 
sand negations is not the knowledge of a single posi- 
tive truth. The universe is a positive affirmation ; 
the moral nature is a positive affirmation ; and posi- 
tive affirmations press in upon us through every 
avenue of knowledge. Every voice that speaks to us, 
save one, speaks the everlasting Yea; and only the 
voice of doubting and sophisticated men speaks to us 
the Nay that would fain be everlasting, but is not. 
He is the truly cultured man who knows what is best 
in men—their knowledge, their faith, their high en- 
deavor; and he who knows only man’s ignorance, his 
doubt, and his despair, really has no more knowledge 
of what man or the universe is, than if he had lived 
all his life in a hospital, and had never seen a hurhan 
being except as torn and mangled by outer violence, 
or racked and twisted by inward disease. And what 
a thing would such knowledge as that be, to found a 
claim of superiority upon ! 





GROWING AWAY FROM OUR IDEALS. 


It is a very common experience to look back upon 
the days of early youth with the sense that they were 
the best and brightest in life. Then all was new and 
hopeful ; it was the time of that goddess whom the 
Greeks called the “ rosy-fingered Dawn.” The home 
and the homestead, the school and the entrance into life, 
and, above all, the aspiration,—were they not fairer 
than anything that has ceme to us since? Poets have 
recognized this feeling, and have expressed it in some 
of the masterpieces of literature. Says Wordsworth: 
“There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 

The earth, and every common sight, 

To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now, as it has been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By nightorday,_ . 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more.” 
An application to other memories than those of love 
is found in Tennyson’s 

“The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 
Too often this feeling that youth’s enchantment is 
gone, means also that youth’s righteousness and faith 
have departed. Heine thus sang : 
“The children’s games are over, 
The rest is over with youth,— 
The world, the good games, the good times, 
The belief, and the love, and the truth.” 
He was thinking, as so many others have thought, of 
departed hope and faded religion. Howells, closely 
following the familiar method and metre of’ Heine, 
sadly exclaims, with reference to Lost Beliefs : 
“O my Life, with thy upward liftings, 
Thy downward-striking roots, 
Ripening out of thy tender blossoms 
But hard and bitter fruits !— 
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“In thy boughs there is no shelter 
For the birds to seek again. 
The desolate nest is broken 
And torn with storms and rain.” 


We need not multiply examples of literary expres- 
sions similar to those quoted. The poets but voice a 
common feeling, shared by many in hopeless despair 
of bettering the case, and felt by nearly all of those, 
even, who strive to overcome the sense of pessimistic 
and uncourageous disappointment. Youth has gone; 
hope has fled or grown dim; the ideal has given 
place to the so-called real; and there is nothing left 
but to live grimly along from day to day, in hardened 
mood, or at best in such a frame of mind as that with 
which Hood closed his well-known poem called Past 
and Present : 
“T remember, I remember 
The fir-trees dark and high; 
I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky ; 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 
To know I’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 

Let us bring this common feeling to the only sound 

test: the words of Jesus Christ as recorded in the 
New Testament. We are not speaking now of those 
who—like the hero cf Mr. Stevenson’s remar!able 
story, The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
—have deliberately crushed out their better selves, 
and developed their worse natures, but of those who 
are content to feel that, though older than they were, 
they are less strong, less hopeful, and less pure. Do 
such people ever stop to think that this mood is not 
only negatively, but positively, sinful? Is there one 
word of Christ’s that justifies it? Is there an expres- 
sion in his Sermon on the Mount, in his summary of 
the commandments, or in any of his later teachings, 
that warrants it? Does he say: Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with such part of thy heart, soul, and 
mind as may have survived the disappointments of 
advancing life ; or, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
the pessimist loveth his? Is it not rather :.“ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
_ not: for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I 
say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein ” ? 
. This text is sometimes read as though it were but a 
praise of childhood. It is more than that; it is a sol- 
emn statement and warning to adults. If we are 
farther off from heaven than when we were boys, we 
are farther from Christ and the means of salvation. 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy,” says 
Wordsworth ; but it ought to lie about our manhood 
and our age still more. The little plant, just emerged 
from the soil, points upward; but it is farther from the 
sky than the mature tree, though bent and rocked and 
marred by the storms of life. The adult Christian has 
no right to talk sadly about the lost ideals of youth, the 
departed opportunities of existence, the faded flowers 
of Christian experience, the tarnished glory of the 
chalice of life. If he be a Stoic, then let him be at 
least as brave as,the Stoics were. If he be an Epicu- 
rean, even the Epicureans ate, drank, and were merry. 
He is more than a pagan, or ought to be. The Chris- 
tian doctrine is that the ideal grows ever nearer than 
it was in childhood. 

“ Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where the many mansions be; 
Nearer the great white throne, 

Nearer the crystal sea.” 
Phebe Cary was not a Wordsworth, nor a Heine, 
nor a Hood, nor even a Howells, but she was nearer 
Christ’s truth in this “sweetly solemn thought” than 
were her predecessors in the lines we have quoted. 

Behind us, at this instant or at any instant, ought 
to be all the strength acquired in a life-time of strug- 
gle and Christian experience. 

“The present moment is an edifice 
Which the Omnipotent cannot rebuild,” 
says Emerson. But that edifice rests upon stones 
which have been laid one by one ever since the day 
of our birth. All the thought, learning, love given, 


love received, words spoken or heard, deeds done or 
suffered, since we began to breathe, ought to make us 
stronger and better for the present moment’s fight. 
If our souls are turned: downward, let us turn them 
upward at once. If they have the “upward look” 
already, cannot that look peer farther than could the 
ignorant eyes of mere childhood? Has all our knowl- 
edge of life, all the illumination which Ohrist has cast 
upon that life during these years, been for naught? 
There are some ideals of childhood which we have 
done well to lose: mistaken longings, vain desires 
that would have wrought us woe, ambitions unsancti- 
fied by God and untested by experience, ignorant 
hopes and hates that God in his wisdom would not 
gratify. If we have grown away from such ideals, 
let us be thankful; it would be a good experience for 
some people could they be set back, for a day or week, 
in that youth that now they think so charming. But 
the ideals, the best ideals, of our fresh young lives, 
should have grown brighter all the while, and should 
beckon us with ever-increasing winsomeness, as we 
grow older and stronger and wiser and more clear- 
sighted, instructed by divine help to see more and 
more of the infinite goodness and beauty of the physi- 
cal and the spiritual universe. 

For the ideal is the real. It may be truly said of 
the soul that—in Tennyson’s phrase, written for 
another subject—it is “ closer than breathing, nearer 
than hands and feet.” One means no disrespect to 
the God-given body, the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
when he reflects that it is temporary and unimportant 
in comparison with the soul. We need not scourge 
it, starve it, or maim it in mistaken zeal, but we should 
not make it our chief object of care, for in so doing 
we would make the creature unduly important. We 
are not fitting our bodies, but rather our souls, for 
immortality ; not the corruptible, but the incorrupti- 
ble. That incorruptible will, unless the words of 
Christ are false, go to be in the midst of things which 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of 
man conceived. From the very birth in our lives of 
the sense that we are immortal, comes into our lives 
the ideal in its extreme form. We are to strive to be 
perfect, complete, as our Father in heaven is perfect, 
complete. The letter killeth us, but the spirit giveth 
life. The directions of the Master are intensely prac- 
tical; we are to love God and man; we are to observe 
the Golden Rule, and exemplify, in the hardest and 
coldest material experiences, the gospel of inner faith 
and outward self-sacrifice ; but in all things we are 
to follow Christ. Following implies progress, not a 
sad looking backward toward. old and unfulfilled 
dreams. The ideal is the spiritual; the merely prac- 
tical is the material. 

A well-known American writer, in a lecture on a 
literary theme, has well argued that the life of litera- 
ture is the ideal element. So far as literature is non- 
ideal, it tends toward that which is not literature: 
mathematical text-books, census-tables, directories. 
So far as it is ideal, it looks toward the literature of 
Homer, Dante, Milton, Shakespeare. If literature 
cannot grow except in the realm of the ideal, how 
much less can religion, which is the life of the soul, 
the higher part of man! A great Boston preacher 
never tires of emphasizing the fact that men and 
women who are employed in merely worldly things 
are dying in their life-time. Would it be too much 
to say of them, in John Henry Newman’s awful 
phrase, that they are 

“Bundles of bones, whose breath 
Infects the world before their death ” ? 

We should never live, we cannot live, without set- 
ting before us the mental image of Christ, sent for the 
very purpose of being our Ideal. In “ growing away ” 
from our better selves, we grow away from him, and 
grow old indeed. In living with him, we grow 
younger, if we become like the little children of whom 
is the kingdom of heaven. “‘ Go to, O vain man’— 
we do not reckon the age of the poet’s soul by the 
shadow on the dial.” Moving toward eternity—nay, 
in “the long day of eternity ” now,—each day shall 





be brighter than its predecessor; and even in the 





apparent night of misfortune or of age we shall per- 
ceive that 
“ As the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Human language is necessarily and inevitably human. 
Hence, even when applied to things spiritual and divine, 
human language retains traces of its human origin and 
its human limitations. God himself, in making a revela- 
tion to man, must make use of human language as a 
means of communicating knowledge to human minds,- 
and the words thus made use of must be words which 
had a lower meaning before they were employed in their 
new and higher signification. There seems to be an un- 
willingness in the popular mind to recognize this truth ; 
yet unless it be recognized there is a constant danger of 
making false distinctions in the use of language. An 
error at this point seems to be the cause of an anxious 
mind to a Pennsylvania correspondent, who writes, 
saying: 

A dispute having arisen in our Sunday-school concerning the 
word “‘ Bible,”’ I request that you answer the following ques- 
tions: What is the meaning of the word “Bible”? Does it 
mean, or has it ever meant, little books? A crank here claims 
that it used to mean little books. 

That “crank” is about right, as a “crank” is very 
likely to be. Indeed, the commoner use of the term 
“crank” is to designate a man who is the only sensible 
man in his community, at the point where he “differs 
with everybody.” The word “ Bible” took its start from 
the Greek word “ byblos,” which was the designation of 
the Egyptian “papyrus” (or “ paper”) plant. Gradually 
the word came to be used as “biblos,” or a papyrus 
“roll;”’ as “biblion ” a “ little book ;” as “ biblia,” “ lit- 
tle books;” then the Greek neuter plural was used (pos- 
sibly by an error at the first) for a Latin feminine singular, 
“biblia,” “book” for “little books;” and finally it ap- 
peared as “ Bible,’—“ The Book ;” so the little books 
became “The Book of Books ;” and it is now commonly 
understood in the latter sense. A transformation not 
dissimilar to this might be traced in most of the words 
which now suggest to us the more sacred and hallowed 
associations. What these words now mean is ‘a great 
deal more important than what they used to mean in 
those wretched old days from which we are growing 
away—intothelight. 


No one person can do another person’s work ; no one 
person can fully understand another’s trials; nor can 
any one person be sure of showing another person just 
how to meet a difficulty which is within the ,possible 
range of the ability of either of the two persons. Yet 
there is a certain comfort and stimulus in the fact that 
another wants to help us in our needs; and it may be 
that the word spoken to us out of the promptings of a lov- 
ing spirit will supply just the information or just the cheer 
which will turn our failure into success. It is a loving 
spirit which has prompted a Massachusetts teacher to 
write the following words of counsel and suggestion, in 
response to a recent question in our columns, concerning 
a Connecticut teacher’s difficulty in interesting his class 
in the International lesson series : 


I would like to say to that friend who has the class of boys 
from fifteen to eighteen years old: Follow closely the lessons of 
the International course. It gives the boys Bible texts to study 
in common, and there is a bond of union in it that the teacher 
cannot afford to put aside. Let the teacher put his whole heart 
into the lesson, looking out each topic of the lesson prayerfully 
and carefully. Then think over the characteristics of the boys, 
giving to each just the topic that best suits him. This is not 
all. Put yourself in each boy’s place; make his peculiar traits 
your own; fit the questions to him, till they seem a part of his 
very self; then, with references from the Bible, gently lead till 
he sees the truth as it is. Link history closely with the great 
spiritual truths, till the look of pleasure and genuine interest 
beams in the eye. If you know your scholars and enter into 
their lives, their joys and sorrows aré your own, you will not 
fail to interest them in the things you like best. Illustrations 
of your own are very good ; they are important, but the boys 
will give you some from their own experience that will be of 
great value. From them you can draw with more force the 
moral and spiritual application of the lesson. One great advan- 
tage of this method is that each pupil has the feeling that he is 
of importance ; he is really helping to teach the class. Several 
scholars in the same class can be made to feel that you depend 
on them for assistance, and you may be sure they will never 
willingly disappoint you. The Sunday-school teacher has a 
great work before him, and let the labor be in proportion to the 
work. Wonderful things have been accomplished by teachers 
thoroughly in earnest. The words of commendation are to the 
faithful. Love the pupils, and love the work, and with the 
Master’s help the lessons will interest. Treat each.argument or 
question from a scholar as from your equal. Win the boy. with 





the same loving words Christ used in winning yau. 
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BE PREPARED. 
BY IONE L. JONES. 


No door so thick, no bolt so strong, 
No tower so high, no wall so long, 
But that Death enters in at last. 


Then watch with care ; repent thy sin, 
Lest unaware he enters in 
When time for penitence is past. 





A PETITION. 
BY E. R. CHAMPLIN. 


May I never, O Father! lose sight of the source 

Of my blessings, and take them as matters of course ; 

Leaving joy in thy goodness, and praise, to die out 

In a stream of low living, denial, and doubt. 

Let the sense of thy grace and thy patience increase, 

And my praise be unceasing, since they cannot cease ; 
. And the service I render be humble and brave, 

As of one that loves living, yet fears not the grave. 

And so may some influence silently move 

On the hearts once alive, but now dead to thy love. 





SAMARIA AND THE SAMARITANS IN 
THE TIME OF CHRIST. 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD OSGOOD, D.D. 


Josephus tells us that Samaria “lies between Judea 
and Galilee; it begins at a village that is in the great 
plain [Esdraelon] called Ginea [Jenin] and ends at the 
Acrabbene toparchy, and is entirely of the same nature 
with Judea; for both countries ure made up of hills and 
valleys, and are moist enough for agriculture, and are 
very fruitful. They have abundance of trees,” and “they 
each of them are very full of people. In the limits of 
Samaria and Judea lies the village of Anuath, which is 
also called Borceos.”” The Mishnah decides that among 
the best wines for the use of the sanctuary is that from 
Keruhim and Hethulim, from Beth Rima and Beth Laban 
in the mountains; and it also assigns Akrabeh to Judea. 
If we.follow these authorities,—and they are the best we 
have,—ave must place the southern boundary of Samaria 
at the valley now known as Wady Deir Ballut, which, 
beginning at Akrabeh, fifteen miles north of Bethel, runs 
a south-westerly course for about thirteen miles, and 
then west and north-west for about fifteen miles, ending 
near Antipatris (Ras el Ain). On thesouthern, Judean, 
side of this valley, we find the Judean towns of Keruhim,— 
now Kuriyut,—Beth Rima and Beth Laban,—now Lub- 
ban; while atthe eastern end stands Akrabeh, and at the 
western, Antipatris, both given by the Talmud to Judea. 
If Berkit, on the northern side of this valley, is the site 
of the Borceos of Josephus, we should have still further 
evidence that this valley marked the limit between 
Samaria and Judea in the time of Christ. 

The eastern and western limits of Samaria are in still 
greater obscurity. How far along the Jordan Samaria 
extended, how much of the plain of Sharon on the west 
belonged to Samaria, we cannot tell. We know that 
Cesarea, on the sea, did not belong to it; nor did Antipa- 
tris, twenty-eight miles south of Cesarea and nine miles 
inland. Sane 

We shall be safe only in assuming the mountain land 
bounded on the south by Wady Deir Ballut, on the west 
by the plain of Sharon, on the north-west by the south- 
eastern point of Carmel, on the north by the plain of 
Esdraelon, and on the east by the Jordan, north of Wady 
Farah. This mountain land was the province of Sama- 
ria, containing from about fifteen hundred to two thousand 
square miles in the time of Christ. 

Within its limits there were all the varieties of stern 
and rugged’or of gentle and home-like scenery; from the 
treeless limestone peaks, near three thousand feet high, 
that overlook both the Jordan valley and the plain of 
Sharon, and stare at Hermon in his might; from the 
valleys with precipitous sides that rise from five hundred 
to one thousand feet perpendicularly above the narrow 
bottom, filled with boulders,—from these to the plains 
where the lemon and the orange flourish; where the 
numerous springs make a paradise of the fat soil, even 
during the fierce heats of summer ; where Abram lingered 
and set up his altar on first reaching Canaan; and where 
his grandson, Jacob, more than two hundred years later, 
purchased a favorite spot, in which his greater son, 
Joseph, found the last resting-place to which he looked 
forward. 

The traveler now from Jerusalem to Nablus (Shechem) 
follows the road that, by the conformation of the coun- 
try, must always have been the road between the two 





places., Now, excepting a few buildings erected by for- 
eigners in late years, evérything is in ruins. The natives 
live in squalor; the sculptured stones, fallen from their 
place of honor, are covered with the thorn and thistle, 
and make a home for the scorpion and snake; even the 
tombs of men revered in word by the present inhabitants, 
are smitten with the same ruin, and no hand is raised to 
save them. There are now in Samaria no roads, in our 
understanding of the term;)there are bridle-paths, but 
these run among broken Roman roads, or among boul- 
ders brought down from the mountains, or over the 
smooth shelvings of the mountain side. Looking at this 
mountain land now, one might be pardoned for some 
skepticism that in ancient times these hills and valleys 
ever knew dense population and immense traffic by 
wheeled vehicles, luxurious homes and parks; the chariot 
of the warrior, and the easy carriage encrusted with gems, 
and drawn by horses adorned with trappings befitting 
their high lineage. Yet, unless we are to deny all his- 
tory, and the very ruins by the wayside, this mountain 
land, in the Saviour’s day, was crowded with population. 
The remains of the fine Roman roads from Jerusalem to 
Nablus, from the plain of the Jordan to the main road, 
from the plain of Sharon to the main road, and north- 
ward and eastward from Nablus to the Jenin and Beisan, 
or westward to Sebaste, to the plain of Dothan, and on- 
ward to Acre and Tyre, all tell of the presence of crowded 
peoples, the bustle of trade, and of easy and quick com- 
munication. Before the time of the Saviour, Roman 
armies had found no difficulty in marching up and down 
this land ; great stores for the troops, and battering-rams, 
and heavy war material, had been hauled from Tyre or 
Cesarea over the roads. Herod, in his old age and sick- 
ness, could make a comfortable jaunt to Samaria or 
Ceesarea. She whose name is a synonym for excess of 
luxury and lust, Cleopatra, had traveled in ease and state 
over these roads. 

If, then, we would place ourselves in the Samaria of 
the Saviour’s day, we must see every inch of the soil 
cultivated as thoroughly as every inch is cultivated in 
densely peopled Belgium to-day ; wherever the mountain 
side permitted, there the vine was cultivated on terraces ; 
and the plains yielded abundant food for the numerous 
and busy towns. There were palaces in Sebaste, and 
merchant princes in Nablus, and homes of wealth and 
taste and luxury, and great fortresses in the principal 
strategic points of the land. 

Between the inhabitants of this land, who gave a name 
to all who dwelt with them, the Samaritans, and the 
Jews of Judea and Galilee, there w@s a deep-seated politi- 
cal, social, and religious antipathy, all the more bitter 
because Samaritans and Jews were so much alike in many 
respects. Both were strict monotheists; both held that 
the books of Moses were the highest, clearest revelation 
of God’s will for man’s daily following; both held Moses 
to be the greatest of all the prophets; both claimed 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob for their forefathers, and 
that they themselves were the inheritors of the promises 
made to these chosen ones of God; both observed, with 
great strictness, the prescriptions of the law of Moses as 
to the feasts, to ceremonial cleansing; and both were 
marked off from other peoples by the sign of Abraham’s 
faith, circumcision. The Jew acknowledged the cere- 
monial cleanness of the Samaritan. TheSamaritan might 
not only partake of the Jew’s meal, but he might even 
pronounce the blessing, to which the Jew responded by 
“Amen.” Jewish blood, even of the high-priest’s family, 
ran in the veins of Samaritans. Samaritan blood was 
not always kept out of Jewish veins. Samaritans came 
up to Jerusalem, and were not infrequently seen in the 
outer court of the temple. There was no law, and no 
special inclination against the Jew’s taking the Samari- 
tan’s money in business; and, if there was need, the Jew 
did not hesitate to buy and eat the Samaritan’s food. 


But on the slightest occasion the mutual antipathy 
would find expression. “A Samaritan possessed with a 
devil,” “a vile Cuthean,” and similar epithets, voiced 
the hatred the Jew cherished; and the Samaritan was 
not backward in replying in the same strain. He could 
steal into the temple at Jerusalem, and defile it by scat- 
tering about its floor human bones; or he could find ex- 
cuses for attacking and killing Jews who passed through 
his land, and then he could close the eyes and mouth of 
a venial Roman official by paying well for his vengeance, 
And then again there would be a quieting of the fierce 
passion, a truce to biting invective. 

This antipathy, of centuries’ duration, arose primarily 
from politics. The Jews, on their return from the exile, 
had so far forgotten their law as to marry Samaritans, 
and were living on friendly terms with them. At that 
time Samaritans were the official representatives of the 


Persian governing power, and their word, to the detri- | 





ment of the Jews, was accepted at the distant court. The 
Jews, in their own land, were of less esteem than these 
immigrant and enforced colonists. This game of politics, 
renewed with each of the frequent changes in the foreign 
rulers of the land, cut the Jews’ pride to the quick, and 
made them the implacable political foes of the Samari- 
tans. More than a century before Christ, the Jews, in a 
time of their supremacy, had destroyed the Samaritan 
temple on Gerizim, and filled the mountain land with 
the blood of Samaritans. A century after Christ, the 
Samaritans repaid in full the long score of Jewish out- 
rages by betraying the last fortress and refuge (Bettar) 
of the Jews into the hands of the pitiless Romans, and 
beheld, without sorrow, the heaps of Jewish slain, and 
the crowds of captives sold cheap into slavery. 

This antipathy was further fostered by social distinc- 
tions. The Samaritans were a mixed people, of various 
bloods, whose forefathers, enforced colonists, were of 
yesterday, while the Jew traced his lineage to Abraham. 
Yet Abraham was of the same race as the forefathers of 
the Samaritans. The insufferable pride which puffs up 
some nobleman of to-day with the idea of the superiority 
of his blood over the blood of others; the pride which 
now forbids some filthy tribes of Arabs to come near a 
clean European for fear of defilement,—that godless pride 
taught the Pharisee to have no dealings with the Samari- 
tans, and, when he saw them, to thank God that he was 
not as the rest of men, especially as the Samaritans, 

In addition to the political and social motives of an- 
tipathy. there was added the bitterest of all,—that of 
religion, falsely so called. The Jew had been made the 
depositary of the oracles of God; the Jew possessed the 
priesthood ordained by God, and the only temple where 
the sacrifices were legally offered. But of the Jews gen- 
erally at the time of Christ, it was the fact that they 
were Jews only “outwardly.” They gloried in their 
external privileges; their religion was a minute observ- 
ance of external duties; they knew the letter of the 
Scriptures, and thought this knowledge was eternal life, 
but cared nothing for, and failed in the subjection of the 
heart and spirit to, the spiritual rule of these Scriptures. 
This was a transubstantiation of the intent and teaching 
of the Old Testament into the hard lines of a daily police 
return; yet, loved and fostered, it became the blinding 
hypocrisy of the greater portion of the people. Among 
all peoples of all ages, a similar external view of religion 
has been the hot-bed of the most intense and bitter hatred 
of those who differ from them in any respect. So the 
Jew verily thought he served God by hating the Samari- 
tan, and doing many things contrary tohim. Buthatred, 
pride, external formalism, asserting one’s own holiness, 
were never of God, but always of Satan and of fallen 
human nature. 

Had either Jew or Samaritan sought, by prayer and 
study of God’s Word through Moses, to know and to do 
God’s will, in the heart as well as externally, they would 
have learned and followed what Moses taught, that love 
to God and to man was the highest, deepest, most per- 
vasive, the only motive for all right service to God or 
man. A few in either nation had learned and followed 
this path of light. But to bring this truth again before 
the minds of both peoples, there was need of his coming 
who inspired Moses, to write these greatest of all the 
commandments, on which hangeth the whole law and 
the prophets, and who enthroned them again for all 
peoples and for all ages: “If ye love me, ye will keep 
my commandments;” “A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one another.” 

“Tf a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar: for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen. And 
this commandment have we from him, that he who loveth 
God love his brother also.” 


Rochester Theological Seminary. . 





AN OUTLOOK FROM JACOB’S WELL. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


No spot in all the Holy Land was more lovely and 
attractive in its natural scenery, and none was richer in 
its varied associations of the earlier and the later history 
of the peculiar people of the Holy Land, than that region 
which came within the sweep of the eyes of Jesus of 
Nazareth, as he sat down to rest by the well which the 
patriarch Jacob had dug, in the field that he bought of 
the sons of Hamor and gave to his loved son Joseph. 

That well is on the western border of the Plain of 
Mukhni, or the Plain of the Cornfields, where the valley 
of Shechem opens from the westward, between the moun- 
tains, Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the south, into 
the great caravan route that rans northward and south- 
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ward between the Nile and the Euphrates—as the high- 
way of the nations from the far East to the ever-extending 
West. The region itself is still the one beautiful spot in 
central Palestine. Away from the extended fertile plain, 
with its signs of varied and hopeful cultivation, there 
sweeps westward between the mountains “ a valley green 
with grass, gray with olives, gardens sloping down on 
every side, fresh springs rushing down in all directions ;” 
while singing birds are in the trees; and over all a hazy 
atmosphere—which is not commonly found in the East 
—gives a peculiar softness to the scene of beauty and of 
repose. Northward the snowy summit of Hermon is seen 
in the far distance—beyond the hills of Ephraim which 
skirt this plain. Eastward are the hills above the valley 
of the Jordan, over against the Land of Gilead; and 
southward, beyond Shiloh, are the hills which stand 
round about Jerusalem northward. 

The highway which was then the direct route between 
Judea and Galilee (and near which is the well of 
Jacob) was one of the roads which Chedor-la’omer, the 
Elamite king, sought to control in his memorable cam- 
paign—the first great campaign of recorded history. It 
was a road over which the mightiest rulers of Egypt had 
passed in their conquering sway—from the days of Thot- 
mes III, and Setee I. and Rameses II. down to Shishak 
and Necho and the Ptolemies; and along which Benha- 
dad and Hazael and Rezin and Tiglath-pileser and Sen- 
nacherib and Shalmaneser and Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Alexander of Macedon also, had moved in their marches 
of invasion and conquest. Yet never had that road felt 
the tread of so mighty a ruler as the way-worn traveler 
whose tired feet rested by that well that day, while his 
few humble followers had turned from the highway into 
a neighboring city to purchase bread. 

The valley of Shechem was a very centre, both geo- 
graphically and historically, of the Land of Promise. It 
was the first formal resting-place of Abraham, in Canaan, 
on his pilgrim way from Chaldea, Egypt-ward. There 
Abraham reared the earliest altar in all that land to Him 
who called him, in uniqueness, his “friend.” Jacob 
made that spot his home also. There he purchased a 
homestead lot, and of course he dug a well there; for 
land has no value in the East unless there is living water 
within its bounds, at its owner’s control. When Joseph 
_ died in a royal home in Egypt, his heart looked toward 
Shechem for a burial-site, and he made his brethren 
. promise to carry his bones thither when their pilgrim 
days were over, That promise they made good after 
strange vicissitudes. In that valley, according to the 
command of Moses, the whole land was formally dedi- 
cated to the God of Israel, ina solemn assembly of the 
people under Joshua; and Shechem itself was made a 
city of refuge. There again the people met from time to 
time to renew their covenant vows toward Jehovah. 
There also, after the days of royal splendor under David 
and Solomon in Jerusalem, the whole people gathered 
as of old in their sacred trysting-place to inaugurate a 
successor to the wisest of their monarchs; and there the 
wise king’s foolish son wrought the folly that divided for 
all time the kingdom of his fathers, Then there followed 
the days of Jeroboam and Ahab and Jehu and Jehoash 
and Hoshea, while the words of Elijah and his succes- 
sors rang out from time to time on the air of that moun- 
tain-girt region; and finally the rival temple of restored 
Jerusalem had stood for two centuries on the summit of 
Gerizim, before its destruction by Hyrcanus. 

What crowding memories of the varied past, and what 
teeming thoughts of the possible future, of that centre of 
interest to the descendants of Israel, must have burdened 
the dreamy air about the well of Jacob, as Jesus sat there 
by himse!f, in the absence of his disciples ! 

As Jesus sat thus by the well, there came a Samaritan 
woman to draw water from the well. It has been a 
puzzle to many to know why this woman came from the 
city for water from this well, when many other good 
wells were nearer; and no little ingenuity has been 
shown in the various suggestions of her possible reasons 
for so coming. But the text does not say that she came 
directly from the city ; nor would it be natural to sup- 
pose that she did so. This was the well of the cornfields, 


dug there for the expre:s purpose of providing water for | 


those employed in the sowing and the reaping of those 
fields, Women were often engaged in the labor of the 
fields, or in ministry to laborers there; and this Samaritan 
woman seems to have been so employed. Commonly, 
the women drew water forthe men; although, asa special 
favor, it was said by Boaz to Ruth when she gleaned in 
the field with his maidens: “ When thou art athirst, go 
unto the vessels, and drink of that which the young men 
have drawn.” In this instance, the Samaritan woman 
seems to have come up to the well from a remoter por- 
tion of the great grain-field, to draw water for herself or 





-“ Omar asked him if he were thirsty. 











for those to whom she was a helper. It is even men- 
tioned that when she was prompted to return to her 
home for a special purpose, she “left her waterpot” 
—there by the well in the ficid where it was needed— 
“and went away [away from her work] into the city.” 
Why it is that this simple explanation of a natural inci- 
dent in an Oriental grain-field has escaped the notice 
of commentators so generally, is in itself a mystery. 

Jesus said to the woman: “Give me to drink.” Her 
answer was: “ How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a Samaritan woman?” In our 
day, and among us, even an enemy might ask or receive 
a drink of water without fear of compromising himself 
or his opponent; but not so in the East—in the olden 
time or now. There, the giving and receiving of a drink 
of water is the seeking and the making of a covenant of 
hospitality, with all that that covenant implies. It is 
not, indeed, like a covenant of blood, or a covenant of 
salt,—indissoluble; but it is like the covenant of bread- 
sharing, which makes a truce, for the time being, between 
deadliest enemies. Aboolfeda tells, for example, of the 
different receptions awarded by Saladeen to the king of 
the Franks on the one hand, and to Prince Arnald of 
Caracca on the other, when the two Christian leaders 
were received in his tent by the victorious Saracen, after 
the battle of Hatteen. Saladeen seated the Christian 
king by his side, and gave him drink cooled with snow. 
When the king, having tasted it, offered it also to Prince 
Arnald, Saladeen protested, saying, ‘This wretch shall 
not drink of the water with my permission; in which 
there would be safety to him;” and then, rising up, he 
smote off the head of the prince with his own sword. 
Over against this we are told, that when Hormozan, a 
Persian ruler, surrendered to the Khaleef Omar, the suc- 
cessor of Aboo Bekr, and was brought a prisoner into the 
presence of his captor, he asked at once for a drink. 
‘No,’ he said; ‘I 
only wish to drink in your presence, so that I may be 
sure of my life.’ He was assured that he might rest per- 
fectly secure ; and that assurance was kept.” 

When I entered Pulestine from the South Country, 
under the guidance of Teeyahah Bed’ween, I found at 
Beersheba (where was an earlier well of Jacob) a party 
of the quarrelsome ’Azazimeh Bed’ween, drawing water 
from the wells. My cautious dragoman warned me not 
to approach these ’Azazimeh, but I recklessly rushed into 
their group, and thereby, all unconsciously on my part, 
Thad made myself their stranger-guest, their “‘sojourner,” 
or their jar,—laying gpon them the obligations of the 
hospitality which I had seeméd to seek by my coming 
among them. As I stood watching their movements I 
was asked why I did not drink from their buckets if I 
came among them as a friend; and when I had taken a 
drink of water I was greeted with all cordiality by them. 

The wonder of the Samaritan woman was that a Jew 
should seek, by asking and receiving drink, to make a 
friendly compact with a member of a hostile race. 

When the disciples of Jesus had returned to the well, 
and were wondering over the fact that their Master was 
in conversation there, with a Samaritan woman, concern- 
ing the holiest truths of his religion, Jesus gave them a 
lesson of lessons out of the facts of the great grain-field 
about them there. And that lesson it is which all the 
followers of Jesus have reason to consider anew to-day.- 

In Palestine, neither all the sowing nor all the reaping 
of the fields is done at one and the same season, As 
soon as one crop is out of the ground, another is prepared 
for. Plowing and sowing follow close after reaping and 
gleaning. Different crops require different lengths of 
time for their maturing; and, as a consequence, the 
planting for one crop will sometimes be going on while 
another crop near it is not yet ready for the harvest. As 
soon as the fields are cleared, in the midsummer or in 
the early autumn, the ground is plowed, and the winter 
wheat or some other grain is sowed, in advance of the 
rainy season. Again, between the early and the latter 
rains of the springtime, there will be plowing, and the 
sowing of barley or oats or lentils for a later crop. In 
the second week in April, I saw on the Plain of the Corn- 
fields, not far from Jacob’s well, the grain already well 
ripened toward the harvest ; while just southward of that 
region, and again, two days later, just northward of it, 
I saw plowing and planting going on; so that I might 
have been in doubt, from my own observations, whether 
that were the time of seed-sowing or of harvest; and so 
it is likely to have been in the days of Jesus. 

Whether this were the springtime, or the early win- 
ter, whether it were at noonday or at eventide, are points 
which have been much discussed in connection with the 
Gospel narration of the visit of Jesus. It would seem 
most natural, from the story as it stands, to suppose that 
the season was the springtime, and that the hour was 





noonday ; but, however that may be, it is obvious that 
there were within the eye-sweep of Jesus and his disci- 
ples the signs of seed-sowing on the one hand and of 
ripening harvest on the other; and that it was by calling 
attention to these two processes of nature in so close 
proximity of time and space that Jesus taught the lesson 
he would have his disciples there receive. Pointing, 
perhaps, with his outstretched hand toward the very 
sowers in the distant field for whose ministry the Samari- 
tan woman had come to that well to draw water, he said: 
“Say not ye [Would ye not say, if ye were to judge from 
that scene only], There are yet four months, and then 
cometh the harvest? behold, I say unto you, Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields [and here he may have 
waved his hand toward the ripening fields in another 
direction], that they are white already unto harvest.” 
And by those words his disciples were shown that even 
while seed-sowing for one crop was going on in the nat- 
ural world, there might be also a making ready for an 
ingathering of former crops; so that sowing and reaping 
should go on together. Then came our Lord’s applica- 
tion of this fact in nature’s sphere. 

Here were sowers of spiritual seed starting out into the 
world with a mission to make ready for a new planting 
of the fields they visited. Yet those very fields had been 
planted by other laborers in seasons already gone past; 
and there was a harvest work of the earlier crops to be 
carried on in conjunction with the new planting. Long 
before these days, there had been truth taught in that 
region, even by the rites and ceremonies on Gerizim, 
and by the words of the Law read responsively across the 
valley of Shechem under Joshua, and by the loving wor- 
ship of Jehovah there, in the days of Jacob and his fathers, 
and by such teachings as were represented in the spirit 
and service of Melchizedek, the neighboring kingly priest 
of God Most High ; and now the day had come for the 
gathering in of a harvest from that old-time planting, as 
well as for new seed-sowing by Jesus and his disciples. 
“For herein [in this winning of the outside Samaritans 
to the truth as the truth is in Jesus] is the saying true, 
One soweth, and another reapeth. I sent you to reap 
that whereon ye have not laboured : others have laboured, 
and ye are entered into their labour.” 

The disciples of Jesus everywhere are to realize that 
Christianity is not set to seed-sowing alone, but that it 
has a mission of reaping a harvest out of all the truth- 
planting of the ages. God did not leave himself without 
a witness in fields which, until to-day, were uuvisited by 
Christian teachers. He, therefore, who enters any field, 
to plant there the best of seeds, should have an eye to the 
whitening crop in that very field, which marks the good 
work of former laborers known to God alone. Herein is 
that saying true: ‘‘ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that the plowman shall overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth seed.” And herein is 
true that other saying also: “So then neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither he that watereth [nor yet he 
that reapeth]; but God that giveth the increase. 


“Truth is one: 
And, in all lands beneath the sun 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity.... 
In Vedic verse, in dull Koran, 
Are messages of good to man ; 
The angels to our Aryan sires * 
Talked by the earliest household fires ; 
The prophets of the-elder day, 
The slant-eyed sages of Cathay, 
Read not the riddle all amiss 
Of higher life evolved from this, 


“Nor doth it lessen what He taught, 
Or make the gospel Jesus brought 
Less precious, that his lips retold 
Some portion of that truth of old; 
Denying not the proven seers, 

The tested wisdom of the years ; 
Confirming with his own impress 
The common law of righteousness. 


“We search the world for truth :. we cull 
The good, the true, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 

' From all old flower-fields of the soul ; 
And, weary seekers of the best, 
We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mothers read, 
And all our treasure of old thought 
In His harmonious fulness wrought, 
Who gathers in one sheaf complete 
The scattered blades of God’s sown wheat,— 
The common growth that maketh good 
His all-embracing Fatherhood.” 


“The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
ers [everywhere] shall worship the Father in spirit and 
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truth: for such doth the Father seek to be his worship- 
ers.” All the heart yearnings, ard all the soul outreach- 
ings toward God the Father, in all the ages, can find their 
satisfying in the Only Begotten Son of God. The disci- 
ple of Jesus is to recognize the direction of all these 
sttivings, in order to aid in theirsatisfying. That is the 
lesson of this outlook from the well of Jacob. 





THE PLAN OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


THIRD ABTICLE. 
BY PROFESSOR C. J. H. ROPES. 


II. Christ’s departure from the world (chaps. 13 to 20), (21). 

A. Jesus counsels his own (chaps, 13 to 17). 

Introduction.—Jesus recognizes the full significance of the 
crisis, and manifests his love to the uttermost (13 : 1), though 
the traitor is ready, and the whole plan of salvation rests on 
Jesus (vs. 2, 3). 

1. Love in humiliation. 

Washes disciples’ feet. Peter, not knowing why, refuses 
(vs. 4-6), but learning that washing implies fellowship, goes to 
opposite extreme (vs. 7-9). But the renewed disciple needs only 
the cleansing of his daily walk in world (v. 10). Example of 
humility enhanced by his dignity; blessed he who recognizes and 
fulfills it (vs. 12-17). The traitor excepted, but fulfills Psalm 
41:9, so in these sad events they will find proofs of his Messiah- 
ship (vs. 18, 19). He recalls their commission as representing 
him and God (v. 20). Grieved by the traitor, he points him out 
and dismisses him (vs. 21-30). 

2. Christ’s love, as way, truth, and life (13 : 31 to 14: 24). 

(2) Way (13: 31 to 14: 14). Culmination of Christ’s and 
God’s glory at hand (vs. 31, 32); but he must leave them, who 
cannot yet (v. 36) follow (v. 33). Mutual love the mark of dis- 
cipleship (vs. 34, 35). Peter, eager to follow in death, is warned 
of denial (vs. 36-38). Christ’s going purposes reunion (14: 1-4); 
abiding in, following, him is their way. He is the way to God, 
truth concerning God, life and source of life with God (vs. 5, 6), 
revealing the Father better than a theophany (vs.7, 9), because 
united with Father in word and work (vs. 10,11), preparing the 


way for greater works on their part (v.12), in fulfillment of 


their prayers, through him (vs. 13, 14). (8) Truth (vs. 15-17). 
Obedience, fruit of love, will bring Spirit of truth, unknown by 
world, to abide in them. (y) Life (vs. 18-24). Christ will re- 


turn (v.18) in spiritual presence (Matt. 28:20). Because of 


their life derived from his, they shall perceive him (v. 19), and 
know his union with God ‘and theirs with him (v. 20). Divine 
love revealed to obedient love (v. 21); not to world, because 
spiritual and conditioned on love (vs. 22-24). 

8. Christ’s love consoling (vs. 25-31). 

Spirit will supplement and recall his words (ws. 25, 26). His 


peace shall keep from fear (v. 27). His going to glory should 
make them glad (v. 28), and they must believe the cross means 
that (v. 29). Satan comes, but not overpowering Jesus, but that 


Jesus may perfect love and obedience to God (vs. 30, 31). 
4, Christ’s love in union with him, the vine (15 : 1-17). 


Fruit-bearing essential; discipline universal, and experienced 
by the disciples (vs. 1-3), who must be united with him or cease 
bearing (vs. 4, 5), be cut off and die (v. 6). In him, bearing 
fruit, they glorify God through granted prayers sealing their 
discipleship (vs..7, 8). Union is by love founded on obedience, 
according to Christ’s example (vs. 9,10). Thus they may share 
his joy (v. 11), by loving one another according to the pattern 
of his love (v. 12); the highest possible (v. 13), since he dies for 
them (vs. 14, 15; comp. 17:19). They are made “ friends” by 
his confidence (v. 15), his choice and appointment to so great a 
work, in which, their prayers being granted, their success is 
These motives converge on the command, Love 


assured (v. 16). 
one another (v. 17). 
6. Their conflict with the world (15: 18 to 16: 11). 


(a) The world’s enmity (15: 18 to 16: 4). The world will hate 
them because it hated him (v. 18), and because they are sepa- 
rated from the world by his choice (v. 19); they can expect 
nothing better than their Master (v. 20). The root of the enmity 
is rejecting God (v.23); heinous because unexampled works 
Tt fulfills Psalm 35 : 19, and 
the Spirit and they would testify of Christ to the world (vs. 25-27). 
(6) The disciples’ helper, the Spirit. (1.) Work with them against 
the world (comp. v. 26). They, forgetting he goes to glory, sor- 
row (vs. 5,6). They would profit by his going, in the Spirit’s 
advent (v. 7), to convict the world of being in the wrong in re- 
spect of sin, because they reject Christ, of righteousness because 
‘Christ’s going to the Father shows he is righteous, of judgment 
because not Christ, but Satan, is really judged (in Christ’s death) 
(vs. 9-11). (2.) Work in and for them. The Spirit would teach 
them things they could not yet bear (v. 12), and prepare them 
for the future (v. 13), bringing truth from the Father and the 


supported Christ’s claims (v. 24). 


Son (vs. 14-15). 
6. The joy of the resurrection (16 : 16-23). 


Jesus would soon return by resurrection, preceding, not con- 
tradicting, the going to the Father (vs. 16,17), and turning their 
Then they will ask, not 
him, but the Father in his name (vs. 23,24). The fuller revela- 
tion of the Father will lead to this, and Christ’s previous asking 
in their stead will not be needed (vs. 25, 26). God loves those 
who love and believe Christ (v.27). Solemn enunciation of 
their belief in Christ’s mission from essential union with God, 
The disciples rejoice in 
this plain speaking, which shows that Christ reads all their 
thoughts, answers all their doubts and questions, and so con- 
firms their faith (vs. 29, 30). Jesus questions the completeness 
and stability of their faith, who will desert him so'soon, yet the 


sorrow to unfailing joy (vs. 19-22). 


into the world and back again (v. 28). 


He speaks to give them peace in their tribulation, since his vio- 
tory assures theirs (v. 33). 
7. The prayer of Jesus (chap. 17). 
(a) For himself, to be glorified, because it is for God’s glory 
(v.1). It is appropriate to Christ’s authority on earth to give 
life by revealing God (vs. 2, 3). His work on earth is success- 
fully ended (v. 4); it is the glory of his pre-existence to which 
he returns (v. 5). (8) For disciples, that they may be kept (v. 
11), because they are faithful, a proof of Christ’s success (v. 6) ; 
they recognize God in Christ’s teaching, mission, origin (vs. 7, 8) ; 
it is for such, not worldlings, he is praying,—given by God, still 
his as well as Christ’s, and recognizing Christ’s glory (vs. 9, 10), 
he must leave them in the world. May God keep them all 
faithful and united, as Christ hitherto had done—except Judas 
(vs. 11, 12), He prays to assure them of God’s love (comp. 15 : 
10 f.) before he goes (v.13). Although, like Christ, hated by 
world (v. 14), they cannot like him go (their work is to be done), 
so may God protect them from Satan (vs. 15, 16), consecrate 
them for their mission like Christ’s (vs. 17,18; comp. 10: 36). He. 
offers himself up for their full consecration (v.19). (y) For the 
Church (vs. 20-28). Which believes through the disciples, that it 
may be united in Father and Son, for a witness to the world 
(vs. 20, 21). Christ endows the disciples with his glory (comp. 
14 : 12) to continue his work fora united testimony to the 
world that they are beloved by God (vs. 22, 23). (8) Conclu- 
sion: Prayer for reunion in Christ’s glory (v. 24). God’s justice 
will recognize their faithfulness (v. 25). A promise of further 
revelation of God’s love to the disciples, and of his own presence 
with them (v. 26; comp. Matt. 28 : 20). 
B. Glorification of Christ in his passion (chaps. 18, 19). 
1. The betrayal (18 : 1-41). 
Judas and the soldiers come to the garden (fulfills 13 : 26) 
(vs. 1-3). Jesus voluntarily meets them, and they recoil (ful- 
fills 10 : 18) (vs. 4-6). He secures the disciples’ escape (fulfill- 
ing 17 : 12) (v. 8 f.), and restrains Peter, who attacks Malchus, 
when Jesus voluntarily (16 : 32) gives himself up (v. 10 f.), is 
bound, and led to Annas (vs. 12-14). 
2. Before Annas—Peter’s denial (vs. 15-27). 
John accompanies Jesus, and brings in Peter (v. 15 f.); his 
first denial (v.17 f.). Jesus tells nothing about his disciples ; 
refers to his hearers for his teachings, and is sent to Caiaphas 
(vs. 19-24), Peter’s second and third denials (fulfills 13 : 38) 
(vs. 25-27). 
3. Before Pilate (v. 28 to 19 : 16). 
Priests enter not the heathen [defiling, leavened] house, be- 
cause of the passover (v. 28). Pilate would send the case back, 
but they cannot inflict death (so 12 : 33 is fulfilled) (vs. 29-32). 
Jesus affirms his kingship in the spiritual kingdom of truth (vs. 
33-38). Pilate affirms Christ’s innocence, but is forced to release 
Barabbas (vs. 38-40). Scourged and clad in a masquerade of 
royalty, Pilate again asserts his innocence (19: 1-5). The Jews’ 
accusation of blasphemy awakens superstitious dread (vs. 6-8). 
Asking Christ’s origin, and asserting his power, he is answered 
that God permits this (vs. 9-11). Striving to release Jesus, 
Pilate, accused of disloyalty, condemns Jesus (vs.12-16). 
4. Crucifixion (vs. 17-30). 
At Golgotha, has inscription placed above his head declaring 
him king of Jews, in language known to all; Pilate refuses to 
alter this (vs. 17-22). The soldiers divide his garments, but 
cast lots for the seamless tunic (fulfilling Psa. 22: 18), (v. 23 f.). 
Jesus commends his mother to John’s care (vs. 25-27), receives 
vinegar (fulfilling Psa. 69 : 21), and saying “ It is finished,” dies. 
5. Burial (vs. 31-42). 
The approaching sabbath renders speedy death and burial 
necessary ; so the thieves’ death is hastened (v. 31 f.), and 
Christ’s death made certain by the spear (fulfilling Psa. 34: 20; 
Zech.12:10). Joseph takes the body, Nicodemus provides 
spices, and they bury Jesus. 
C. Final triumph of faith in the resurrection (20: 1-3), (21). 
1. First proofs of it. Mary finding tomb empty, it is visited 
by Peter and John, whom the orderly arrangement of the cere- 
ments convinces of the resurrection (vs. 1-10), not remembering 
the prophecy (Psa. 16 : 10). 
2. Jesus appears to Mary, bids her not cling to his feet (Matt. 
28 : 9), resuming the old relations, for this is not the final re- 
union. The ascension is not past, but is, as she must tell the 
disciples, in the near future (vs. 11-18). 
3, Jesus appears to the ten; commissions them (vs. 19-21); 
authorizes them to receive the Spirit, and forgive sins. 
4. Thomas, unbelieving (v. 24 f.), is convinced by Jesus (v. 
26 f.), and confesses, ‘My Lord and my God.” More blessed 
those who not having seen, believe (v. 28 f.) 
Conclusion.—Purpose of the book to select signs from Christ’s 
life proving him the Christ, that readers may believe and live. 
Appendix (chap. 21). The evangelist’s destiny.—Jesus gives 
the disciples a miraculous draught of fishes, at which John 
recognizes, and Peter hastens to, his Lord (vs. 1-7). They 
breakfast with Jesus (vs. 8-14). Jesus asks if Peter’s love is 
greatest among disciples (Matt. 26: 33). Peter claims no supe- 
riority, but affirms Christ knows his devoted affection (Matt. 14: 
39), and is told to feed Christ’s little ones (v.15). Again the 
same question and answer, and Peter is promoted to tend the 
-sheep (v.16). The third time Christ questions Peter’s personal 
devotion (v.17). This and the third question (the three denials) 
grieves Peter, who, no longer asserting his own opinion (“ Yea”’), 
throws himself on Christ’s recognition of his love, and is bidden 
to feed the sheep (v.17). Jesus prophesies Peter’s martyrdom 
(v. 18 f.), and fully reinstates him by the command, Follow me 
(comp. John 13: 36). Jesus replies that, though John were to 
live till Christ’s coming, that would not affect Peter’s duty to 
follow (v.22). This created an impression, not necessarily im- 
plied (v. 23), that John was not to die. 





Father deserts him not (vs. 31,32). Conclusion and summary : 


Reason why the book contains only selected incidents (comp. 
20 : 30 f.). 





“WHAT I HAVE LEARNED ABOUT 
CHRIST IN THE BOOK OF JOHN.” 


BY HESTER WOLCOTT. 


To-day, the first Sunday of the quarter, I have given 

to each of my Sunday-school scholars a little blank book, 

which contains the above inscription on its first page. 

Their evident interest in it, and my plan for the current 

quarter’s lesson, incline me to a brief description, which 

may be of possible use to others. As the lessons for 

nearly all the year will be on the life of Christ, we think 

it will be interesting to put down in writing all the facts 
which we can glean from the lessons about his character, 

A sample of our first page (Lesson I.) will-illustrate 
the method: Christ’s divinity, 1:1, 2; his humanity, 1: 

14; his eternity, 1:1; his goodness to us, 1:12; his 
power in creation, 1:8; he is life,1: 4; he is light, 1:4; 
he is grace and truth, 1 : 14; he gives grace to us, 1: 16; 
he gives us power to become the sons of God, 1:12; he 
makes God known to us, 1 : 18. 

The notes for Lesson II. may be as follows: He calls 
us to follow him, 1 : 48; he selects his disciples from all 
ranks, 1 : 39, 48,47; he discerns the heart, 1 : 47; he fore- 
tells the future, 1 : 50, 51; he searches out his disciples, 
1: 48; he is divine, 1: 49; he is the Lamb of God, 1: 36. 
This plan gives a marked interest to the lesson, be- 
cause it incites the scholars to personal search of the 
Bible-text for light on the character of Christ, and also 
because it furnishes a good objective point for the teach- 
ers’ teaching-plan. 

As one incentive to the study of the daily readings, 
we propose to devote every alternate page in our note- 
books to facts gleaned during the week from these read- 
ings, comparing notes on the following Sunday as to who 
has found the greatest number. 

The third feature of our plan is to devote the last few 
pages of the book to those facts about Christ which we 
have ourselves learned from personal experience,—such 
as that he has helped us in certain temptations, that he 
has comforted us in trouble, that some special promise 
of his we have found to be true, etc. These are to be 
written with the date, and in a way so abbreviated as to 
be understood by the writer only. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_ 


ASK, AND YE SHALL RECEIVE. 
BY RHODA RUSSELL. 


You little children that have loving parents find it 
very easy to go to them and ask for what you want; and 
you go feeling sure that, so far as they are able, they will 
give all that is good for you. Can you not go to your 
heavenly Father withthesame trust? He knowsour wants 
before we ask, but he wishes to try our love, and have us 
ask him. Let us take everything to God in prayer. 

I have a little friend who has learned to do this at all 
times. She never knew what it was to have an earihiy 
father to whom she could run with every wish, or in 
every trouble. God took her loving, tender father to 
heaven when she was a wee baby only three months old. 
From the time she could speak she turned to God as to 
a father, and had the faith, the trust, that he would give 
her just what she asked for. When anything pleased 
her very much, she would say, “I want to thank Jesu;,’’ 
just as you would go and thank mother. When anything 
troubled her, she would pray to God to help her. 

One night she had a dream which frightened her 
(what we call a bad dream), and she awoke crying bit 
terly. Her mamma soothed her, but for some time she 
seemed afraid to go to sleep again, lest the dream should 
come back. After having been quiet a little wnile, how- 
ever, she said, ‘‘ Now, dear mamma, I can go to slee™, for 
I have asked God to keep me from bad dreams.” She 
did sleep, and peacefully too: 

Is it not a sweet thought that God is always beside us, 
and always ready to hear and to help us? 

When we think how Satan is watching to make us 
think naughty thoughts and to speak unloving words, 
we feel so thankful that our Father in heaven is stronger, 
and can drive the tempter away, if we oaly as him. 

I have known my little friend, whea playing with 
other children, and some con‘ention came um, ru: into 
the house, and ask God to l:elp her; tien ske has gone 
back to her p'aymates with a bright face. 

Will you not, my young friend:, go to God in the 
same way, and ask him for what you want? Not only 





Conclusion.—Certificate of others to the author’s tryth (v. 24), 








morning and evening, but whenever you need his help, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


——— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1886.] 


1, April 4.—The Word Made Flesh 



















John 1: 1-18 
2 April 11.—The First Disciples... John 1 : 35-51 
3. April 18.—The First Miracle John 2; 1-11 
4. Apri} %.—Tesus and NicodeMus..........-ec0ceeseseeyerseereseeseees DOWN B ¢ 1-18 
5S. May 2.—Jesus at the Well John 4: 5-26 
6. May 9.—Sowing and Reaping. .................ccosccsssscsescssecccsscenen John 4 ; 27-42 
7. May 16.—The Nobleman’s Son................ccccscsseee sseeeeeJ ON 4 : 43-54 
8. May 23.—Jesus at Bethesda.................... John 5 : 5-18 
9. May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand............ccccccsescosssssesee John 6 : 1-21 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, MAY 2, 1886. 
TITLE : JESUS AT THE WELL. ° 
LESSON TEXT. 

(John 4 : 5-26.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


5. Then cometh he to 4 city of 
Sa-mia’ri-a, which is called Sy’- 
char, near to the parcel of ground 
that Ja’cob gave to his son Jé’- 
seph. 

6. Now Ja’cob’s well was there. 
Jesus therefore, being wearied 
with his journey, sat thus on the 
well : and it was about the sixth 
hour. 

7. There cometh a woman of 
Sa-mi’ri-a to draw water: Jesus 
saith unto her, Give me to drink. 

8. (For his disciples were gone 
away unto the city to buy meat.) 

9. Then saith the woman of 
Sa-mé/ri-a unto him, How is it 
that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman 
of Sa-mfé’ri-a? for the Jews have 
no dealings with the Sa-mir‘i- 
tans. 

10. Jesus answered and said 
unto her, If thou knewest the gift 
of God, and who it is that saith 
to thee, Give me to drink; thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and 
he would have given thee living 
water. 

11, The woman saith unto him, 
Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep : from 
whence then hast thou that liv- 
ing water? 

12. Art thou greater than our 
father Ja’cob, which gave us the 
well, and drank thereof himself, 
and his children, and his cattle? 

13. Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Whosoever drinketh of 
this water shall thirst again : 

14. But whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water 
that I shall give him shall be in 
him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life. 

15, The woman saith unto him, 
Sir, give me of this water, that I 
thirst not, neither come hither to 
draw. 

16. Jesus saith unto her, Go, 
call thy husband, and come 
hither. 

17. The woman answered and 
said, I have no husband. Jesus 
said unto her, Thou hast well 
said, I have no husband : 

18. For thou hast had five hus- 
bands; and he whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband : in that 
saidst thou truly. 

19. The woman saith urto him, 
Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet. 

20. Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain ; and ye say, that 
in Je-ru’sa-lém is the place where 
men ought to worship. 

21. Jesus saith unto her, Wom- 
an, believe me, the hour cometh, 
when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Je-ru’sa-lém, 
worship the Father. 

22. Ye worship ye know not 
what: we know what we wor- 
ship ; for salvation is of the Jews. 

23. But the hour cometh, and 
now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth : for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. 

24. God is a Spirit: and they 
that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth. 

25. The woman saith unto him, 
I know that Messias cometh, 
which is called Christ : when he 
is come, he will tell us all things. 

26. Jesus saith unto her, I that 
speak unto thee am he. 











REVISED VERSION. 


5 So he cometh to a city of Sa- 
maria, called Sychar, near to 
the parcel of ground that Ja- 
cob gave to his son Joseph: 

6 and Jacob’s ! well was there. 
Jesus therefore, being wearied 
with his journey, sat 2thus by 
the !well. It was about the 

7 s®&xth hour. There cometh a 
woman of Samaria to draw 
water: Jesus saith unto her, 

8 Give me to drink. For his dis- 
ciples were gone away into the 

9 city to buy food. The Samari- 
tan woman therefore saith 
unto him, How is it that thou, 
being a Jew, askest drink of 
me, which am a Samaritan 
woman? (For Jews have 
no dealings with Samari- 

10 tans.) 
said unto her, If thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is 
that saith to thee, Give me 
to drink; thou wouldest have 
asked of him, and he would 
have given thee living water. 

11 The woman saith unto him, 
4Sir, thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep: 
from whence then hast thou 

12 that living water? Art thou 
greater than our father Jacob, 
which gave us the well, and 
drank thereof himself, and 
his sons, and his cattle? 

13 Jesus answered and said unto 
her, Every one that drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again: 

14 but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the 
water that I shall give him 
shall become in: him a well of 
water springing up unto eter- 

15 nal life. The woman saith 
unto him, ‘Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither 
come all the way hither to 

16 draw. Jesus saith unto her, 
Go, call thy husband, and 

17 come hither. The woman 
answered and said unto him, 
I have no husband. Jesus 
saith unto her, Thou saidst 

18 well, I have no husband : for 
thou hast had five husbands; 
and he whom thou now hast 
is not thy husband : this hast 

19 thou said truly. The woman 
saith unto him, ‘Sir, I perceive 

20 that thou art a prophet. Our 
fathers worshipped in _ this 
moyntain ; and ye say, that 
in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship. 

21 Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, 
when neither in this moun- 
tain, nor in Jerusalem, shall 

22 ye worship the Father. Ye 
worship that which ye know 
not: we worship that which 
we know: for salvation is from 

23 the Jews. But the hour com- 
eth, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit 
and truth: 5for such doth 
the Father seek to be his 

24 worshippers. ®God is a Spirit: 
and they that worship him 
must worship in spirit and 

25 truth. The woman saith unto 
him, I know that Messiah- 
cometh (which is called 
Christ): when he is come, he 
will declare unto us all things. 

26 Jesus saith unto her, I that 
speak unto thee am he. 


1Gr. spring . and so in ver. 14; but not in ver. 11, 12. 2Or, as he was 


8Some ancient authorities omit 
tans, *Or, Lord Or, for 


dealings with Samari- 


no 
Father also seeketh ®Or, God is spirit 


Jesus answered and |" 





LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF TH= QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 


glory as of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and 
truth.—John 1 : 14. 


Lesson Topic : A Glorious Companion. 


1. Sympathetic, vs. 5-9. 
LEsson OUTLINE : { 2. Helpful, vs. 10-15. 
3. Divine, vs. 16-26. 


GoLpEN TExtT: God is a Spirit: and they that worship 


him must worship him in spirit and in truth.—John 4 : 24. 


Darty Home READINGS: 
M.—John 4 : 5-26. A glorious Companion. 
T.—Matt. 8 : 18-27. A Companion on the seas. 
W.—John 6: 1-14. A Companion in want. 
T.—Dan. 3 : 16-25. A Companion in the furnace. 
F.—Isa. 43: 1-7. A Companion everywhere. 
$.—Matt. 28 : 9-20. A Companion for all time. 
$.—1 Thess. 4 : 13-18. A Companion forever. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, A SYMPATHETIC COMPANION. 
Sharing Human Infirmity : 


Jesus, ... being wearied, .. . sat thus by the well (6). 


A man of sorrows, and Vi coe with grief (Isa. 53 : 3). ‘ 


He afterward hungered 
My soul is exceedi 


att. 4 : 2). 
ng sorrowful even unto death (Mark 14 : 34). 


Jesus wept (John 11: 


Jesus... 


35). 
th, I thirst (John 19:28). , 


. Accepting Human Supplies : 
Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink (7). 


He... went forth... to Bethany, and lodged there (Matt. 21 : 17). 
He was eating with the sinners and publicans (Mark 2 : 16). 

He entered into the . . . house, and sat down to meat (Luke 7 : 36). 
Zaccheeus, .. . to-day I must abide at thy house (Luke 19 : 5). 
Have ye here anything to eat? (Luke 24 : 41.) 


iil. Surpassing Human Expectations: 


How is it that thou . . . askest drink of me? (9.) 


What manner of man is this? (Matt. 8 : 27. 


T 


) 
hey ... glorified God, which had given such Pe 9: 8). 


They marvelled, ... and went their way (Matt. 
All men did marvel (Mark 5 : 20). 
How can these things be? (John 8 : 9.) 


1. “‘A city of Samaria.’’ Jesus must needs through Samaria, 
though there he could only expect, as a Jew, suspicion and dis- 
like, if not — hostility. But Samaria lay before him, and he 
did notshrink. There are many Samarias through which Christ’s 
followers must needs pass. Some pilgrims turn aside, only to 
find that the way through Samaria was the straight road home. 
Others pass through Samaria unwaveringly, and find that not 
only are they themselves advanced in their heavenly way, but 
that they have gained new fellow-pilgrims for their company. 
Take heart, then, and pass bravely through aria. 

2. “And Jacob’s well was there.” Jacob’s well, and in despised 


Samaria. The land was Samaritan land; but Jacob had dwelt |° 


there, and the children of the promise had held it, and the 
spring from which the patriarch drank still offered its life-giv 
waters to all. Have zon followed your Lord into the Samaria o: 
that neglected country district, of these unclean city slums? 
Lift up your eyes; for even in this Samaria you can find aJacob’s 
well. The land is the Lord’s land, tho’ the enemy hold it; 
and there are faith-built wells in plenty for the refreshment of 
the Lord’s warriors. p 

& “Jesus,... Lege | wearied,... sat... by the well.”” Jesus was 
wearied by the toilsome journey through aria ; and you need 
not be surprised if you me wearied too. There is no sin in 
being tired from honest work ; and rest is sometimes as truly a 
duty as work is at other times. God provides resting-places as 
we ee working planes. Rest, then, and be than when he 
brings you, wearied, to a wayside well. 


Il. A HELPFUL COMPANION. 


Dispelling Ignorance: 
If thou knewest, . . . thou wouldest have asked (10). 


That ye may know... he saith to the sick, ... Arise (Mark 2 : 10). 
If thou hadst known! ... but now they are hid (Luke 19 : 42). 
Believe the works: that ye may know (John 10 : 38). 

Thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt understand (John 13 : 7). 


All thi 


ngs... I have made known unto you (John 15 : 15). 


ll. Arousing Desire: 


Whosoever drinketh . .. shall never thirst (14). 


Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteousness (Matt. 5 : 6). 


Come unto me, .. . I wil 


give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28 


How shall ye neseve, © I tell by heavenly thi i (John 3:12.) 


Greater works than these sha 


A 


he do (John 14 : 


sk, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be ed (John 16 : 24). 


lll. Begetting Prayer: 


Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not (15). 


Have mercy on us, thou son of David (Matt. 9 : 27). 
Have mercy on me, O Lord (Matt. 15 : 22). 

Lord, have mercy on us (Matt. 20 : 30). 

Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me (Mark 10 : 47). 
Lord, that I may receive my sight (Luke 18 : 41). 


1. “Ifthou knewest.” TheSamaritan woman is here a type of the 
race. Ifshe only had known who spoke with her, what would 
she not have asked? But, in her ignorance, she spent precious 
minutes recalling old gru: and ning old enmities. And 
the same ake is over and over n repeated. The crisis— 
the opportunity—of our lives may face"us, and we may treat it 
with Tevity, or even with scorn; but, in such a case, we shall 
Faeen lament at last, ‘‘If we had but known! If we had but 

nown!”’ 

2. ‘*Thou wouldest have asked, . . . and he would havegiven.”” The 

Lord never turns away a true ow al whoever asks in faith 

for pardon and communion with God and everlasting life, shall 

certainly receive these blessings. But many go without, because 
they ooh never asked. If they had asked, the gift would have 
n given. 

** Whosoever drinketh of the water thaf I... give... shall never 
thirst.” Here is the elixirof life for which humanity hassearched 
elsewhere in vain. O blessed water of life, fabled of ancient 
og and sought of ancient philosopher, we have found thee at 
ast in a Rock that was riven for the supply of thirst-perishing 
humanity! 


Ill. A DIVINE COMPANION, 
Knowing All Things: 
Thou saidst well, I have no husband (17). 


bad 


When thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee (John 1 : 48). 
He himself knew what was in man (John 2 : 25 


Now know we that thou knowest all thin 


‘Gehn 16 : 30). 
thou knowest all things (John 21 : 1 


Christ, in whom are all the treasures of’. . . knowledge (Col. 2 : 3). 
Hl, Ulustrating True Worship : 


Thou shalt have none other 
Ye shall not fear other 


True worshippers shall worship . .. in spirit and truth (23). 


s before me (Exod. 20 : 3). 
s (2 Kings 17 : 35). 


O worship the Lord in the Lneary” Bo holiness (Psa. 96 : 9). 


Go not 


er other gods to serve them (Jer. 25 : 6) 


Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God (Matt. 4 : 10). 





WW. Avowing the Messiahship: - - Z 
I that speak unto thee am he (26). 


I have set my king upon my holy hill (Psa. 2 : 6). 

Simon Peter. . . said, Thou art the Christ (Matt. 16 : 16). 

I have believed that thou art the Christ (John 11 : 27). 

God foreshewed . . . that his Christ should suffer (Acts 3 : 18). 
This Jesus, . . . is the Christ (Acts 17 : 3). 


1. ‘Our fathers worshipped; . ..and-yesay.’”’ Jesus told herof her 
sin ; and she answered by trying to change the subject to an old 
theological dispute. A many nineteenth-century men and 
women seem to have taken dialectical lessons of that Samaritan 
woman. Talk to them of personal re’ n, and they willchange 
the subject to the latest church scandal. Speak of their personal 
duty to Christ and his Church, and they want to discuss the 
orthodoxy of Professor Ratio Neologian. is willing to dis- 
cuss unimportant theological differences any day; and when 
you find any one pushing non-essential dogma in front of per- 
sonal duty, you may look out foran appearance of the cloven hoof. 

2. “Neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem.” It is a startling 
thing to some of us to be told that the rival denomination over 
the way is really as much loved by the Lord as ourown. Are we 

“not the spiritual Jerusalem, and they the heretical Samaria? 
Perhaps so; yet Elijah built an altar to the Lord God on Mount 
Carmel! ; and Jesus did not make salvation depend on praying 
on this mountain or on that. 

8. ‘They that worship him must worship in spirit and truth.” 
The New Testament sometimes seems a very incomplete 
book. It forgets to tell what clerical dress, if any, the min- 
ister of Christ should wear; it gives no compres order of service 
for Sunday worship; it even neglects to tell whether an after- 
noon se preferable to an evening service, or the reverse. 
It does say, however, that the worshiper must worship in spirit 
and in truth, and perhsps this may be taken as an indication 
teat La fete sight the kernel of worship is more important than 
its shell. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


EARTHLY COMPANIONSHIPS. 
1, What Companions to Shun : 
Foolish persons (Prov. 14:7; 9 5 
Cpe lh ee Prov. 22 : 24; 21 : 19). 
. 26:4; Prov. 12:11; 28:19). 
Deceivers (Psa. 101 : 7; 43:1; 31: 6). 
Evil doers (Psa. 26 : 5; 119 : 115). 
Ungodly neighbors (Exod. 34 : 12; Deut. 7: 2, 3). 


2. What Companions to Seek : 
The wise (Prov. 13 : 20). 
Those whu fear God (Psa. 119 : 63; Mal. 3 : 16). 
Believers in Christ (Acts 1:14; 4:23; Heb. 10 ; 25 
Christian church-members (Acts 2 : 41, 42; 2 


3. Perils of Evil Companionships : 

It becomes a snare (Exod. 34 : 12; 28 : 33). 

We learn their ways (Prov. 22 : 24, 25). 

They run to evil (Prov. 1 : 15, 16 ; Isa. 59 : 7). 

They are pong seary | (1 Cor. 15 : 33; 5:6. 

Death hangs over them (Psa. 139 : 19; Deut. 32 : 35). 
4. Benefits of Good Companionships : 

It meets man’s necessities (Gen. 2: 18; Rom. 14: 7), 

It brings God's blessings (Psa. 1 : 1-3). 

It promotes wisdom (Prov. 13 : 20; 27 : 6). 

It aids in adversity (Prov. 17 : 17 ; 18 : 24). 

It shares life’s burdens (Gal. 6 : 2; Rom. 15 : 1). 


: 6). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Our Lord’s stay in Judea was not confined to the passyver 
week. When he left the Holy City behind, he did not return 
at once to his Galiiean home, but, remaining in the land of 
Judea, he went down to the Jordan with his disciples, and there 
abode, baptizing those who came to him. 

John, too, was baptizing ‘at Anon, near Salem; but not 
without opposition from the Pharisees. Thither also was 
borne the report of the successes of Jesus, as evidenced 
by the number of those who flocked to his baptism. The dis- 
ciples of John were puzzled at learning that their great leader 
was beginning to take a minor place in the work of the king- 
dom, and they told him so. John’s answer is famous: “ He 
must increase, but I must decrease,”—he is the Christ; I am 
but his forerunner. John was also found faithful in another 
direction. His outspoken denunciation of the sin of Herod, 
in taking to himself his brother Philip’s wife, led to the 
arrest of John, The arrest was not immediately followed by 
the murder upon which the tyrant’s heart was, for the time, 
set; for Herod feared the people, who were strongly on the 
side of John. 

The Pharisees, as well as John’s disciples, soon heard that 
Jesus was making more disciples than John. They seem to 
have taken immediate action in the matter; for our Lord left 
Judea as soon as he was informed that their attention was 


directed to him. His work was not yet finished, his hour not’ 


yet come. So he turned his face.again toward Galilee, pass- 
ing in-his northward journey through the hostile territory of 
Samaria. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Our Lord was on his way from Judea, where he had been 
making disciples (John 3 : 22), to Galilee. The Pharisees 
had been aroused to hostility by hearing that he was now 
making more disciples than John the Baptist. Often after- 
wards, also, did Jesus withdraw from some region in which 
the success of his ministry was exciting violent hostility. Just 
before the lesson it is said (v. 4) that “he must needs pass 
through Samaria ;” that is, if he would take the direct route, 
so as to lose no time. So in Luke 9:52. Josephussays (Life, 
52) of persons going from Galilee to Jerusalem, “It was ab- 
solutely necessary for those who wished to go quickly to go 
through Samaria.” And in Antiquities (XX., 6, 1) he saysit 
was the custom of the Galileans to go through Samaria on 
their way to Jerusalem for the feasts. Sometimes the route 
beyond the Jordan was taken, to avoid the hated and hostile 
region. 

Verses 5,6. Place and time of day.—The great northern 
road from Jerusalem to Galilee kept near the middle of the 
mountain region, composed of elevated valleys and surround- 
ing hills or mountains. At length it entered a valley seven 
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or eight miles long, from south to north, but comparatively 
narrow. Towards the northern end of this, another very nar- 
row valley runs out at right angles to the west, between Mount 
Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the south; and at the 
southern angle made by these two, is Jacob’s well, with Mount 
Gerizim tising steep above it. Sychar was formerly supposed 
to mean Shechem (Gen. 33 : 18), the last letter being changed, 
and Shéchem had very nearly the same site as the modern 
city of Nablus (Neapolis), over a mile from the well. But 
Eusebius, in his list of names, distinguishes Shechem and 
Sychar; and recent exploration (Conder) finds on the slope of 
Ebal, about half a mile north of the well, a village called Askar, 
which has, of late, begn quite generally believed to be Sychar. 
—The parcel of ground: Or, simply “the place,” as we speak 
of having a place in the suburbs. Gethsemane is called by 
the same name (Matt. 26 : 36).—That Jacob gave, etc. (Gen. 
83:19; Josh. 24 : 32).—And Jacob’s well was there: It is de- 
scribed in verses 6 and 14 by a Greek word meaning “spring,” 
“fountain ;” in verses 11 and 12 by another word meaning “ pit” 
(Luke 14 : 5) or “cistern.” The first word shows that it was 
not a mere receptacle of water running in from without, but 
was supplied by its own socrce from within ; the second shows 
that it was not a natural fountain on the surface, but dug and 
walled like a cistern; so it was exactly what we call a well. 
This well was remarkably deep (v.11); it measures now 
seventy-five feet to the surface of the rubbish with which it 
is filled above the usual water-line. It was “dug through 
alluvial soil, and lined with masonry” (Warren). Why 
should any one dig a well here, when streams from the numer- 
ous fountains in Nablus pass within from one hundred to three 
hundred yards? This was very natural in the time of Jacob, 
and would not have been natural in later times. In a region 
where fountains and streams were usually far apart, a nomadic 
tribe would take possession of water, and fight to keep others 
away ; so if Jacob needed a piece of ground, he still more 
needed to have his own supply of water. But this would not 
be so much the case when there was a settled government.— 
Jesus . . . wearied with his journey: He seems to have been 
more wearied than his disciples (v. 8), for which we can thus 
account: Since the Passover (John 2 : 23), for probably eight 
or nine months (4:35), he had been busily laboring in Judea, 
and making numerous disciples,—exhausting work, not only 
because of the intellectual effort, but of the intense sympa- 
thies excited, the distress at seeing many turn away, and the 
pain caused by observing that the Jewish rulers were inclined 
to hostility,—his own received him not (1: 11),—and that 
some of John’s followers were jealous (3: 26). Spiritual 
labors have peculiar solace and refreshmeng: yet they are, or 
ought to be, severe and exhausting.—Sat thus by the well: 
Namely, in that fatigued condition —J¢ was about the sixth 
hour: We saw, in a former lesson, that this Gospel appears to 
count the hours of the day as we do, while the other three 
Gospels count in Hebrew fashion. Some passages of John 
seem absolutely to require this view, and no passage forbids 
it, though the present case affords more difficulty than any 
other, for 6 P. M. in December would be about dark. Yet, 
in that comparatively niild climate, the events which follow 
might have occurred at that time of day; and we notice that 
quite a short time afterwards, say half an hour, the people of 
Sychar invited him to become their guest (4 : 40). 

Verses 7-15. A conversation about the water of life—A 
woman of Samaria, like “a city of Samaria” (v. 5), refers to 
the district, and not to the city called by the same name, 
which was several miles westward.— To draw water : Probably 
Sychar had wells, if not fountains, and certainly she crossed 
running streams on her way to the well. Why, then, had she 
come so far? Wherever water is scarce, and often purchased, 
many people become choice as to the kind of water they 
drink. We remember in Athens to have seen water sold on 
the streets by those who claimed to have brought it from 
a spring on Mount Hymettus, four miles distant, to reach 
which they were obliged to cross the beautiful stream of Ilis- 
sus; and, though the city was adequately supplied with water, 
people were ready to buy that coming from a favorite spring. 
So the water of Jacob’s well may have been particularly good, 
and may also have been prized by some people for its associa- 
tions.—For his disciples were gone away (v. 8), and so he had 
nothing to draw with (v. 11), and, feeling thirsty, he asked for 
some of the water which she had just drawn up.—Into the 
city to buy food: The English word “ meat” formerly signified 
food in general, and was then a correct translation in many 
passages of Scripture, but is not now, when we understand it 
as synonymous with flesh. The Greek word here means “ sus- 
tenance,” or “nourishment,” and is plural; they went to buy 
different articles of sustenance. Verse 9 refers to the old 
hatred and non-intercourse between Jews and Samaritans. 
The Samaritans were of mixed blood, resulting from the fusion 
of the Israelites left by the Assyrians with the heathen colo- 
nists brought from distant Assyrian provinces. For centuries 
past they had claimed to be Jews, or not Jews, according as 
the Jews were in favor with their Persian and Greek rulers, or 
otherwise. The two peoples had often been at war, and in 
many ways had added insult to injury in regard to politics, 
business, and religion, until the result was a bitter hatred, to 
which history presents few parallels. They were willing to 
trade with each other (v. 8), having on both sides too kecn a 








financial instinct to decline buying and selling, but they had 
no dealings of any other kind; and so the woman was sur- 
prised that a Jew should ask of her a social courtesy. The 
clause, for Jews have no dealings with Samaritans, is omitted by 
a few “ancient authorities” of that “ Western” type which 
so often presents arbitrary alterations. Writing in distant 
Asia Minor, the evangelist might feel this remark to be quite 
necessary; and yet arbitrary critics in Syria (where the so- 
called “Western” text seems to have been framed) might 
easily think it useless, and strike it out. In verse 10, Jesus 
skillfully turns her attention to spiritual things. The finest 
of social accomplishments for pious people is the power of 
leading ordinary, or even casual, conversation towards religious 
topics. The woman understood living water to mean simply 
water from a fountain, or well, or stream, as opposed to water 
from a pond or cistern, which was regarded as dead. So in 
the recently recovered little treatise, “Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles,” chapter 7. In verse 12 is a naive and quaint ex- 
pression of her surprise at his apparent assumption of being 
able to get water out of that deep well when he had nothing 
to draw with. Her language reminds us that at least some 
of the Samaritans cherished the thought of their descent from 
Jacob; for, as we shall presently find (v. 25), some were ex- 
pecting the Messiah. In verses 13 and 14 our Lord farther 
describes the water that he can give: (1) It quenches thirst 
for good and all; (2) It becomes in him who drinks it a foun- 
tain, whose water leaps up continually, unto eternal life. This 
makes the matter plain enough to us; but it was difficult to 
lift her above the conception of literal water into that of spir- 
itual water. She seizes the first part only of his description, 
that it quenches thirst for good, and so begs him to give her 
this wonderful water, in order that henceforth she may escape 
the task of coming so great a distance to draw.—Come all the 
way is expressed in the compound verb of the correct Greek 
text. 

Verses 16-19. The conversation turned—The woman gets 
no conception of spiritual thirst and spiritual water because 
she has no lively consciousness of sin. So our Lord turns the 
conversation in a way that may remind her of her sinfulness. 
This always requires special skill, and particularly in dealing 
with what we call outbreaking sinners, who are often the most 
unwilling to acknowledge that they have sinned at all. The 
simple colloquy makes her remember the sinful life she is 
living, and at the same time proves to her that this stranger 
must possess supernatural knowledge. ive husbands suggests 
the well-known facility of divorce among Jews and Gentiles, 
and doubtless among Samaritans also, and reminds us of a 
great and increasing evil in our own time and country. The 
persuasion that he has supernatural knowledge she at once 
declared (v. 19).—A prophet was not necessarily a predictor, 
but one who spoke by inspiration of God. 

Verses 20-24. A new subject introduced.—Perceiving that 
he is a prophet, she at once determines, with the quick femi- 
nine play of thought, to ask him the question so long vehe- 
mently discussed between Jews and Samaritans. Many a time, 
we may fancy, she had heard people say, “ When a prophet 
arises, he will settle it.’ Both Jews and Samaritans had long 
awaited the coming of a prophet, to decide many perplexing 
questions. When Judas Maccabeus and his followers pulled 
down the desecrated altar, they could not determine what dis- 
position to make of the stones that had composed it,—ritualism 
was right then,—and so they “laid up the stones in the moun- 
tain of the temple in a convenient place, until there should 
come a prophet to show what should be done with them” 
(1 Mace. 4 : 46). - So it was agreed that Simon should be high- 
priest, although not in the exact line of succession, “until 
there should arise a faithful prophet” (1 Macc. 14:41). In 
like manner, it was very natural for this woman to seize the 
opportunity of settling the old dispute. Perhaps she was also 
trying to get away from the unpleasant subject of her own his- 
tory and present sinful life, as people now often turn from 
the thought of personal sinfulness to some question of dispute 
or of curiosity. But her answer in verse 25 and her testimony 
in verse 29 seem to show that she is at length seriously im- 
pressed. In this mountain: At Jacob’s well you must throw 
your head far back in order to look up the steep slope of 
Gerizim. Josephus tells us (Antiq., XI., 8, 2-4) that a temple 
was built on Mount Gerizim, by permission of Alexander the 
Great, say, B. C. 332; and that it was destroyed two hundred 
years later by John Hyrcanus(XIII.,9,1). But the Samaritans 
continued to worship there, and indeed the handful of Samari- 
tans still found in Nablus, little more than a hundred now, 
still go every spring to the summit, and on the broad rock 
which they hold sacred celebrate the passover.—Neither in 
this mountain, nor in Jerusalem (v. 21): As an exclusive 
place, or even as a place better suited to worship than others. 
In verse 22, Jesus classes himself with the Jews, saying “ we.” 
The Samaritans had some knowledge of the true God from 
the Pentateuch and from tradition; but it was nothing in 
comparison to the knowledge possessed by devout Jews, de- 
rived from the Prophets and the other sacred books, none of 
which were acknowledged by the Samaritans, and from the 
providential history of Israel—Shall worship the Father in 
spirit and truth: Not in form and falsehood. Worship hence- 
forth is to be independent of particular localities and of par- 
ticular forms, its value depending upon its spirituality and 








reality. Westcott remarks that the Jewish worship at that 
time tended to be unspiritual, the Samaritan worship to be 
untrue. But the two things enjoined are closely connected ; 
only spiritual worship is true worship. Accordingly, it was a 
blunder of translation to repeat “in” before truth (the Greek 
having it only before “ spirit”), as if the two conditions were 
distinct and separate. Places of worship and formsof worship 
are necessary, because man is composed of body and spirit ; 
but the external must be thoroughly subordinate to the spir- 
itual, and deserves no separate attention—For such doth the 
Father seek, etc., gives the reason for what precedes, and then 
is itself grounded in what follows (v. 24). Men that worship 
acceptably must worship in spirit and truth, because nothing 
less can be acceptable to him who is aspirit. The translation 
“God is spirit” (margin Rev. Ver.) is preferred by some of 
the best commentators, comparing God is light, God is love. 

Verses 25, 26. Jesus avows himself to be Messiah.—We 
all know that this Hebrew word means “anointed ;” but many 
of the evangelist’s Greek readers would not have understood 
this, and so he translates it by the Greek “Christos,” which 
means the same. We see that some of the Samaritans were 
expecting the Messiah. He will declare unto us ail things: 
This prophet is declaring some things, and that reminds her 
that the Messiah will give ample instruction upon all subjects. 
Some think she was already approaching the idea that this 
prophet might be the Messiah.—J that speak unto, thee am he 
(comp. John 4: 42): Much earlier than this the first disciples 
believed him to be the Messiah (1: 41, 45), and he spoke of 
himself to them as “the Son of man” (1: 51), and so after- 
wards to Nicodemus (3: 138, 14). Now he distinctly avows 
his Messiahship to this Samaritan woman, and others in her 
city are convinced (4 : 29, 42). But he never openly stated 
this among the Jews, where the idea would have excited vio- 
lent opposition and fanatical support. The Jews derived from 
the prophets the conception of King Messiah, and understood 
a temporal sovereign. The Samaritans (Schaff), having no 
proof-text but Deuteronomy 18 : 18, would naturally think of 
him only as a “ prophet,” who would “declare” things, and 
so there was little danger here of political disturbance in con- 
sequence of his avowal. The disciples themselves, long after- 
wards, seem to have had difficulty in realizing that Jesus was 
the Messiah, seeing that he gathered no armies, and assumed 
no temporal authority. At length, some eight months before 
the end, they avowed to him the conviction, but were told to 
keep it to themselves (Matt. 16: 16,20). Finally, he was 
asked the question before the Sanhedrin, and his hour having 
now come he distinctly declared himself to be the Messiah, 
and was at once sentenced to death for blasphemy (Matt. 26: 
63-66). Thus we may reconcile these early statements in 
John with the accounts in the other Gospels. 





THE MODEL TEACHER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


When we finda teacher so successful that his entire 
class is converted under the power of a single lesson, it is well 
to seek for his secret. In this case the teacher is Jesus Christ ; 
and his peculiar characteristics are seen in his zeal, his tact, 
and his spirituality. The verses studied one by one will give 
our illustrations. 

I. To begin with, let us notice the Saviour’s zeal. You 
may see proofs of this everywhere in our Lord’s life, but here 
it is evidenced more clearly even than usual, for the circum- 
stances are quite dramatic. 

1, He went away to a most unwelcome neighborhood. All 
his hereditary prejudices were arrayed against the people who 
lived near Shechem. The Jews had no dealings with the 
Samaritans; they were a supercilious people; they called 
themselves the orthodex church, and considered the rest of 
mankind heathen or heretics; they dwelt much upon the 
doctrines, and then did what they pleased. There was noth- 
ing to win a visit from Jesus, everything to repel. Yet, when 
the whole world of Palestine was open for his effort, our Lord 
“must needs go through Samaria.” How few Christians are 
exactly Christ-like! Think of that unresting, brave, self- 
sacrificing life, which spent its energies in duing good, while 
we are troubled when thrown under the slightest incon- 
venience! The ancient band of young men called Redempto- 
rists took for their motto the words: “All for thee, blessed 
Jesus ; all for thee.” 

2. Jesus showed his zeal by becoming a teacher. How 
noble an office must that be which the Lord of glory here 
undertook! God never commissioned his angels to teach 
men; no one could lead a soul to him but his own Son, and 
those who are like him; he makes none but his own children 
to become the instructors of children. The real object of a 
form of effort such as this is tne conversion of souls. The 
mind may be reformed, the manners cultivated, the morals 
improved; but the Sunday-school class is a failure unless the 
conscience is reached, the will is softened, and the heart is 
bowed in penitence at the foot of the cross. 

3. Jesus was satisfied with a class of one scholar; that 
showed his zeal too. A woman strayed néar to him, and he 
began to talk “wonderful words of life” to her. He who 
had preached to vast multitudes sat down there, by a way- 
side well, with patient fidelity, to instruct a single hearer, 
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Hie seems to have spoken to her just as kindly, and talked 
through the hour just as eloquently, as he did to the thou- 
sands afterward on the mountain sides. You know she 
had a soul; and when there was a soul to toil for, for that 
soul Jesus always toiled. The great doctrines of the New 
Testament were in many cases given quietly to individual 
hearers. Regeneration was taught to Nicodemus when all 
alone; the words which we put up over cemetery gates, an- 
nouncing a resurrection, were spoken to Martha when all 
alone; and thus spirituality of worship was first communi- 
cated to this woman of Sychar. Take particular pains to 
notice that whatever Jesus gave to others he left for all his 
people to use after him. How helpful is the encouragement 
to be drawn from such an instance as this! Our Saviour em- 
ployed no peculiar or mysterious instrument in conversation, 
only the same truth he has put into our hands freely. If 
evangelical truth saved that deplorable woman, just simple 
truth, where is there any soul it cannot save? 

4. Jesus also showed his zeal in occupying himself with a 
very disagreeable pupil. This woman attracts attention as a 
historic character; she was odd and strong, and withal had 
fine chances to be a great sinner. While we are reading the 
record, we wonder whether she had even one attribute of 
clean womanhood in her. Was there ever, in any neighbor- 
hood, a more unpromising scholar than that one our Lord had 
by the well of Jacob in Sychar ? 

5. Christ showed his unquenchable zeal in that he was 
laboring with her when he was himself wearied almost to 
exhaustion. One little word there is in this story of which 
readers rarely think as they tell it to others,—the word 
“thus.” He sat thus to teach; that is, all worn out with his 
long journey ; just as he was,—hungry, fatigued, thirsty, over- 
heated, and alone. We see no sign of this; he talks on cheer- 
fully, to win one more soul into the new life. 

II. Now, in the second place, let us notice the Saviour’s 
tact. The shrewdness with which he nianaged the woman, 
the adroitness with which he made his final impression,— 
that is what we call his tact. 

1, Observe how ingenious he was in catching an iJlustra- 
tion to interest her mind. He took her water-pot for his 
text. How characteristic this always was of Christ! When 
the fishermen drew in their wonderful wealth of fishes, he 
said to them they should become “fishers of men.” When 
the multitudes followed him for the sake of the loaves, he told 
them he was the true “ bread of life.” The best way to teach 
is just this,—try to link what one does not know to what 
he does know. 

2. Observe, next, how quick he was in turning the illus- 
tration, so as to impress her conscience. Jesus knew he 
gained nothing until he made that woman feel that she was a 
sinner, This is the essential thing for all Christian workers 
todo. God helps those who try to imitate Jesus. McCheyne, 
standing before a forge fire once, said gently to the workman, 
“Who can dwell with everlasting burnings!” Payson, when 
his seat-mate in the coach expressed gladness that the journey 
was 80 near its end, put its inquiry, “ Are you prepared for 
the end of the journey which is so much longer than this?” 

ILI. So, once more, we must notice the Saviour’s spirituality 
in thisconversation. He made that entire interview religious. 
Like all other sinners, this woman wanted to talk about some- 
thing else. 

1. Jesus carefully avoided all discussion of irrelevant mat- 
ters. (1.) She proposed sectarian questions; she went off on 
the differences about Zion and Gerizim. (2.) She suggested 
ritualistic points; she was pertinacious about forms of wor- 
ship. (3.) She ventured on speculative inquiries; she wanted 
to discuss the Messiah with the Christ! 

2? Jesus pressed home the one lesson which he wanted her 
to learn first of all. He made her discover her sin, feel its 
guilt, and come penitently for pardon. (1.) So he told her 
the exact state of her case, and drew her to an admission of 
it. (2.) He told her the demands of the divine law; he did 
not lower one requisition even in order to gain favor with her 
proud heart. (3.) He told her of the Redeemer’s help ; she 
learned her lesson concerning faith and repentance in that 
one hour. 

3. Jesus completed his work by disclosing himself. This 
he did through the interposition of the Holy Spirit, the same 
divine agent who always takes of the things of Jesus Christ 
and shows them to each soul. This woman of Samaria was 
converted by the personal revelation to her of this Saviour as 
her Redeemer. The crisis of her history was reached at the 
point in which, in reply to her suggestion concerning a com- 
ing Messiah, he suddenly made the overwhelming announce- 
ment: “I that speak to you am he!” Spiritual conversion 
consists in the disclosure to the human soul, in the instant 
when it has begun to feel the pressure of its imminent need, 
of Christ as the Prince of Life. 

Thus we reach our conclusion: When we are wearied of 
hard neighbornoods; when our mission fields try our patience - 
when we put ourselves out to go far through the rain or the 
sun, and find our classes thinned down to two or three; when 
we are thoroughly discouraged over some one vicious pupil, 
who annoys us almost beyond forbearance; when we are 
fatigued with care, or jaded with unrewarded labor,—then we 











with his single scholar, and she a hateful, bad woman,— 


earnestly insisting on doing her good, and forgetting all that 
oppressed him. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


So he cometh to a city of Samaria (v. 5). Not alone to those 





who already have a good name, but to those who lack it, Jesus | 


draws near. The blessing of his approach is granted to some 
him. He who would be like Jesus, must find his way, in a 
loving spirit, along paths of duty that lead near to the homes 
of the outcast and the despised. He whose home is deemed 
unworthy of a visit from those who draw sharp lines between 
the reputable and the disreputable, may yet look for the com- 
ing of Jesus, whose mission it is to seek and to save the lost. 

Jesus, ... wearied with his journey (v.6). There is a certain 
comfort in knowing that Jesus was weary, that he grew tired 
as his work pressed him, that he felt the need of rest, and 
longed for it. It sometimes seems as if we ought to feel 
stronger than we do, and as if we were to blame for not being 
able to bear up without giving way to weariness. But if Jesus 
felt weariness in his life-work, and yielded to it without sin- 
ning, we also are entitled to be tired and to take rest, as a part 
of our likeness to Christ; if only our weariness be in the line 
of our duty, and the rest that it calls for be as a means 
to renewed faithfulness in continued service. 

Jesus saith unto her, Give me to drink (v.7). It issometimes 
a proof of love to ask a favor of another. We may in that 
way show our confidence, show that we are willing to receive, 
and to acknowledge as a gift, that which we would not accept 
unless from one whom we trusted peculiarly. Whenever Jesus 
asks a service of one of his followers, he shows his loving con- 
fidence accordingly. Not only ought we to be prompt to re- 
spond to such a request from Jesus, but we ought to be grate- 
ful that he has consented to honor us by making it. 

How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me, which am 
a Samaritan woman? (v.9.) It was a pity that party lines 
were so strong in those days that it seemed strange for a Jew 
to be willing to ask a drink of water from a Samaritan. It is 
a greater pity that there isso much of the same bigotry of 
opinion and bitterness of caste and of denominational feeling 
among those who are called Christians at the present time. 
Of course, none of us show any such sinful exclusiveness as 
this; but those other people do—up North, or down South, or 
out West, or over yonder; and there is quite too much of this 
feeling in—our sister denominations. 

If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith to thee, 
Give me to drink— (v.10). God does not tell us in advance 
when he plans his best gifts for us, nor in what shape our 
choicest opportunities are to present themselves. Both those 
who minister to, and those who reject, the Son of man in their 
daily life, will ask in wonder, in the day of final disclosure: 
“Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a stran- 
ger, or naked, or sick, or in prison?” And the answer will 
come, When ye thus saw one of the least of these my 
brethren, If only we knew the gift of God, and who it is 
that asks truly in the name of the crucified One—how ready 
we should be to improve our opportunities. But the only way 
to be sure of never missing such a privilege is to be ever in the 
spirit of readiness to minister lovingly to those who may be 
Christ’s representatives. Thus, indeed, we can learn the lesson 
Christ teaches to all of his followers: 

“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, - 

In whatso we share with another’s need; 

Not what we give, but what we share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare ; 

Who gives himself with his alms, feeds three,— 
“Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him shall become in him 
a well of water springing up unto eternal life (v. 14). It is not 
that those who are followers of Jesus shall never have a sense 
of thirst and of its refreshing, but it is that they shali never 
have a sense of thirst without the means of its refreshing. The 
supply they need shall be within their ceach at all times. 
Jesus himself had thirst, but he never thirsted hopelessly. 
So it may be, so it is, with all those who are sharers of the 
love and of the life of Jesus. Here in the flesh there will 
come weariness and thirst, but the refreshing which the body 
and the soul require shall always be available. The assur- 
ance of Jesus has never failed one who rested on it; nor will 
it fail while eternity endures. 

Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet (v.19.) There is no 
way by which God can more surely convince the sons of men 
that he is God, than by his disclosure of his knowledge of their 
inner selves as they are. Hence the best evidence of the truth 
of the Bible is the evidence which the Bible itself supplies in 
its discernment of every man’s character and history and 
needs. If any.man doubts the divine authorship of the 
Bible, let him turn to the Bible for the settlement of that 
question. Said one who had leoked to the Bible in question- 
ing at this very point: “I tell you that only the One who 


made my heart could ever have written what is in that Book, | 


are just to think of the Master as there in that despised spot, | about my heart.” He who opens his ear to the discerning 


~ 
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words of Jesus about himself as he is, will be ready to cry out 
with the woman of Samaria: “Sir, I perceive that thou art a 
prophet.” ; 
Salvation is from the Jews (v.22). While Jesus did not con- 
sent to waste time in discussion over unimportant denomina- 
tional differences, he did not propose to evade an opinion on 
essential truth.. He declared that, according to God’s plan, 
there was salvation in only one way, and that that way had 
been disclosed to and by the Jews. None of us have any 


| right to claim a greater breadth than Jesus showed, or to 
who scorn him, as well as to some who have no thought about | 





ignore the importance of a truth to which he gave emphasis. 
Salvation is the gift of God—in the line of the Bible teach- 
ings. It is open to all who will receive it in God’s way of 
offering it. The Jews were, and are, and are to be, a people 
honored of God, and honored of all those who intelligently 
honor God. And the truth which was declared to and by the 
Jews, is the truth on which we must rest our hopes for the 
life that is, and for the life that is to come. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


The story of to-day’s lesson is most interesting. At the 
well of Jacob sits Jesus, weary with his journey. He sits 
alone, as the disciples have gone into the city to buy food, 
Just then a Samaritan woman, of evil life, but exceedingly 
smart and intelligent, and possessed of large influence in her 
town, comes to the well to draw water. She has her water- 
jug with her, and the wherewithal for drawing water; for the 
well is very deep, and has no bucket attached to it. Silently 
he looks at her; and silently she looks at him, and realizes, at 
a glance, that he isa hated Jew. Then he speaks, “Give me 
to drink.” With surprise, and perhaps also with undisguised 
scorn, she replies, “ How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest 
drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria?” (In reading 
this, put emphasis on “a Jew” and “a woman of Samaria.’”) 
Untouched by the discourteous reply, Jesus speaks again, and 
alludes to “living water,” which, he says, he has at his dis- 
posal. The woman’s curiosity seems to be aroused by this 
calm mention of “living water” at his disposal; and knowing 
that there were no springs of “ living water” near by, and that 
he had no rope and bucket with which to draw water from 
the well, she asks, “ From whence then hast thou thai living 
water?” Then, in gentle sarcasm, she asks whether he con- 
siders himself greater than the great Jacob. In answer, 
Jesus speaks of living water of such a nature that shall for- 
ever slake a man’s thirst. Still misunderstanding him, and 
yet perhaps thinking that he really had some mysterious 
power of which she might perchance avail herself, and so be 
saved much trouble, she replies, “Give me this water.” 
Having thus thoroughly aroused her interest, Jesus proceeds 
to pierce, at one stroke, deep into her inner life. “Go, call 
thy husband.” “TI have no husband.” “Thou hast had five 
husbands; and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” 
How swiftly these sentences were spoken! but, as a result, the 
woman evidently perceived that a prophet stood before her. 
The veil that hid her past life was to him no veil at all. 
She saw clearly that he knew all about her, and she realized 
that denial was useless, So, unwilling to pursue that per- 
sonal theme any farther, she tried hard to turn the conversa- 
tion, and make an issue on the old stock argument between 
Jew and Samaritan. The calm reply of Jesus to her evasive 
words seems to have solemnized her, and she says: “I know 
that Messiah cometh: ... when he is come, he will declare unto 
us all things.” This is as though she had said, “ You need not 
try to reveal truth to us; for there is already provision made 
for sufficient revelation in the Messiah, who is coming in due 
time.” Then came, as a fitting climax to all that he had 
said, the declaration, “I...am he.” So closes the lesson. 

In what a strange) contrast do this clever woman and 
Christ stand, as they face each other by the well. She speaks 
of earthly waters; he, of heavenly. Her thoughts are all 
bodily; his, all spiritual. “Thou hast nothing to draw 
with, and the well is deep,” she says. With truth he might 
have replied, “Thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 
well is deep.” The well of truth, of which he was speaking, 
was indeed deep beyond any power of mortal to reach. Mere 
unaided human understanding has not rope enough to draw 
from the well of eternal truth. Greek and Roman, Egyptian 
and Assyrian, had tried to draw up truth concerning God with 
human ropes; and lo! all they produced were idols of gold 
and silver and marble, and bulls and beetles and crocodiles. 
Athens thought the rope of her wisdom had reached the 
deepest depths of truth, but many altars bore witness to her 
bitter delusion. Pharisee and scribe and Jew and Samari- 
tan had also drawn, but had gotten nothing but formality and 
outward ceremony. Yet, from that day to this, many have 
gone ahead with human ropes to draw forth eternal truth. 

Herbert Spencer lets down his rope, in his search for God, 
and draws up the Unknowable.” Frederic Harrison lets 
his rope down, and draws up pitiful “humanity.” Zoroaster 
let down his bucket, and lo! he drew up “the sun.” John 
Fiske tries his hand at it, and presents an undefined philo- 
sophical idea. Ralph Waldo Emerson labored hard with his 
rope, and got hold of “ Pantheism.” Hegel tried his skill, 





knows exactly what it was. 


- spoke to her, and said, “Give me to drink.” 


wellis deep: from whence then hast thou that living water?” 


, wn voice would persuade her to take the waters of salvation ; 
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and pulled out something, but neither he nor any one else 


Is it not, then, about time that men should abandon their 
buckets and ropes, and say to Jesus, “Give us the living water”? 
For the woman of Samaria, he drew that day at least one | 
bucketful of truth; for down went his bucket, and up came 
the sublime truth, “God is a Spirit.” There was more truth 
in that one bucketful than all Greek and Roman priests had 
ever been able to produce. Down went the Nazarene’s bucket 
again, and up came the truth, God is seeking for men to 
worship him in spirit. | 

But this Jesus is no longer here to draw for us from the 
well of truth. (Can we, then, no longer draw water from the 
wells of salvation? Nay, verily; he has opened for us the 
well, and from the Word of God we may draw many a refresh- 
ing draught of living water. Do we want to know more of 
God? Down with the bucket, and lo! up comes the spark- 
ling truth, “God is light.” Try again, and learn that “God 
is love.” Do you want an answer to the question, “ Does 
death end all”? Go again to this well of truth, and realize 
that “the gift of God is eternal life.” Do you hunger for a 
knowledge as to how this world originated? Forsake Darwin | 
and Biichner, and all human dry wells, and let down your bucket | 
into Genesis, and learn that “in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” In this well, divinely dug, can 
be found all needful truth for our spiritual wants, and in no 
other. All other wells are not true wells, but oniy broken 
cisterns that can hold no water. Yet to this day men laud 
their dry cisterns, and decry the deep and refreshing well of 
eternal truth. 











HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Sitting by the Well.—Jesus and his disciples were going from 
Jerusalem to Galilee. They did not travel as an earthly king 
would do, with servants and heralds to cry out when they 
were coming; no house was opened or expecting to entertain 
one who could bless the home as no visitor had ever done, 
They walked many miles in the hot sunshine, and after the 
long hours of travel were tired and hungry. The disciples 
went on to the town to buy some food, while Jesus sat down 
to wait by a well. It was called Jacob’s well, because it was 
on the ground which Jacob had owned hundreds of years before, 
and which he gave to his son Joseph. There is an old 
well there now which used to be very deep; it was dug 
far down through the rocks until springs of cool, clear 
water, which constantly flowed into the well, wege reached. 
Jesus sat there alone, tired and thirsty. Soon a woman came 
out from the city to get some water from the well. Perhaps 
the jar she brought was a bottle made of skin, and having a 
long cord fastened to it, so that she could let it down into the 
well, and, when it was filled, could draw it up again. Jesus 
The woman 
leoked at his face and his dress, noticed how he spoke, and 
she knew he wasa Jew. Then she asked, “How is it that 
thou, being a Jew, askest drink of me?... For Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans.” That was true; she wondered | 
that he spoke to her. A Jew would not drink or eat anything 
that a Samaritan had touched; and they so hated each other 
that she thought it strange he had asked her for water. 

Living Water.—Jesus forgot his own thirst in his gladness 
to teach the poor woman who was willing to talk with him. 
He said to her, “If. thou knewest the gift of God.” What 
did he mean? What did God give because he so loved the 
world? Jesus told her, Thou knowest I am a Jew, but if 
thou didst only know who says to thee, Give me a drink, 
thou wouldst have asked of him, and he would have given to 
thee living water. She did not see that he meant, You are 
the one who is tired and hungry; you have longed in your 
soul for something to give you joy and comfort, such as you 
have never found. If you knew me, and what I could give, 
you would ask me to stop the thirst of your soul. The woman 
said tohim: “Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the 


| 


Thirsty Souls—See how plain Jesus made the lesson for us. 
When you are very warm and thirsty, is one cool drink 
enough to last all summer? Will it do for a week, or for the 
next hot day? Why not? Just so Jesus showed the woman 
that water, even from Jacub’s well, would not keep her from 
getting thirsty again, or from the need of bringing her water- 
jar every evening to get it filled. Jesus took another way to 
teach what he had told Nicodemus about having a new heart. 
Sin makes the heart restless, never satisfied, always wanting 
something, never at rest. The heart that is filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and love for Jesus, will not thirst, for he will 
give peace, pardon, comfort. 

Give Me this Water—So the woman asked of Jesus; she 
scarcely understood what he meant, but she longed to have 
what he offered. She had not been taught, as you have, that 
“ the gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
When she asked for the water of which he told her, she did not 
know that it was Jesus himself who sat by her, and with his 


but she longed for rest and blessing, and said, “Give me this 





water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw.” He 


who saw her earnest face saw her heart, knew all about her 


thoughts and her ways; he knew that she needed to be sorry 
for sin, and begin a new life. Her home and daily life had 


not been such as Jesus could bless, like the home and the | Christ’s gift over all material supplies? (v. 15.) 


was able to give? (vs. 13,14.) What does daily experience 
teach concerning earthly and heavenly sources of joy? What 
must be the cry of every soul that believes the superiority of 
Did this 


bride in Cana of Galilee. Jesus was kind and gentle when he | woman yet know the nature and value of the gift for which 


reminded her of her sins. The woman said, “Sir, I perceive 
that thou art a prophet.” She began to ask him about the 
place to worship God. 


| 


Where had the Jews a beautiful | those who ask in sincerity? 
temple? They believed the chosen city was the place; but | lighten this woman? (vs. 16-18.) 


she was asking? Having asked, though blindly, could Jesus 
refuse to give? Will he, or will he not, leave in blindness 
How did he proceed to en- 
What was her first ad- 


the Samaritans believed there was a holy mountain, and the | vance in knowledge of him? (v. 19.) What question did she 


| woman pointed to the mountain close by, where men should | put to the prophet which has given us an important section 


worship God. How wisely Jesus taught that it is the spirit | of the inspired Scripture? (v. 20.) How has the lapse of 


which offers prayer and praise which makes the worship right! 
In Spirit and in Truth—The woman at the well was the 


| time affected that question? (v. 21.) What is the first and 


most important question to be settled in worship? (v. 22.) 


first scholar who learned from Jesus himself our golden text | What was the religion of the Samaritans? How must the 


of to-day. Is it worship in truth to speak the words of 
prayer, and not want what you ask for, nor mean what you 
say? Is it praying in spirit and in truth to bow your head 
and close your eyes while another prays, and yet be busy 
thinking of anything else? As Jesus talked of those who 
truly pray, he said, The Father seeketh such to worship him. 
If the son of a king should say, “I will be your brother, my 
father will be your father; you may speak to him, and call 
him father.” If, then, the prince should say, “ You need 
never be unhappy, nor want any more, for my father is 
searching for you to bless you,’—would he have to wait 
for you to be willing to take all he offered? He, at the 
well-side, was more than the son of a king, even the Maker 
and Ruler of worlds, one with the loving Father of his sin- 
ful children. The woman longed to be taught more, and 


| worship truly. She said, The Christ will come, and he will 
| teach us all-things. Not to the proud Pharisee nor the 


learned Jews, but to this lowly learner, Jesus first said, I am 
he. He has come, he has taught how to worship in spirit and 
in truth, he still offers to all the water of life, and says: 
“Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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WHAT JESUS TEACHES REGARDING 
TRUE WORSHIP. 


1. WHERE WE OUGHT TO WORSHIP (¥. 21). 
2. WMOM WE OUGHT TO WORSHIP (V. 21). 
3. HOW WE OUGHT TO WORSHIP (V. 24). 





TRUE WORSHIPPERS: ... SUCH DOTH 
THE FATHER SEEK. 














pace ESUS. 
L ACOB. 
THE OMAN OF AMARIA. 
ATER ALVATION. 
ee 
1. JACOB'S TO HIS CHILDREN. 
2. GOD'S TO THE WORLD. 
8. JESUS’ TO BELIEVERS. 
4. OUR TO JESUS. 

















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Jesus the water of life will give.” 

“ He only knows what I have in my heart.” 
“The mistakes of my life have been many.” 
“Searcher of hearts, from mine erase.” 

“Lord Jesus, I long to be perfectly whole.” 

“O, what shall I do to be saved.” 

“ Weary of earth and laden with my sin.” 

“ Acquaint thyself quickly, O sinner, with God.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS-ANNA T, PEARCE. 


For what was Sychar memorable in the days of Christ? 
(v.5; Josh. 24: 32.) When was the purchase made? (Gen. 
33 : 16-20.) Point out the probable site of Sychar. 

For what reason was Jesus alone at Jacob’s well on the 
occasion of a certain journey into Galilee? (vs. 6, 8.) How 
can the fact of his weariness afford comfort to us? (Heb. 4: 
15.) Describe the well in its present condition. Was it near 
noon, or near sunset, when Jesus sat aloneon the well? How 
did he there show his disregard for national boundary lines? 
(v. 7.) Who were the Samaritans? Why was the woman 
astonished at his simple request? (v. 9.) Why would the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans? Why do we 
fail to secure many of the richest blessings within our reach? 
(v. 10.) When, only, is a man guilty for his lack of knowl- 
edge? What did Jesus mean by “living water”? Give 
other references to this symbolism (Isa. 12:3; Jer. 2:13; 
etc.), What did the woman understand by “living water”? 
(vs. 11,12.) What great distinction did Jesus draw between 
the blessing which Jacob had bestowed, and that which he 





true object of worship affect the quality of the worship? (v. 


| 23.) Why must the character of the worship partake of the 


character of the object worshiped? (v. 24.) To what time 
did the woman think this prophet referred? (v. 25.) What 
further light did he give her? (v. 26.) 





“ ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“ Jesus... Sat THUS BY THE WELL.”—To the traveler 
in the East, the springs and pools are a natural source of 
attraction. Tired out by the long day’s journey, and op- 
pressed by thirst, both camels and men hasten forward to the 
wells, where they expect to find rest and relief. Different 
parties traveling in the same neighborhood are thus likely to 
meet, in the evening, around the wells. Jesus was following 
the ordinary Oriental custom when he rested at the well. Of 
course, the reader must banish from his mind the pictures 
which show Jesus seated upon the circular rampart of the 
well, as he talks with the Samaritan woman. Jacob’s well 
did not. have the circular rampart which is familiar in Occi- 
dental wells. The mouth of the well was described by 
Maundrell as covered by a broad flat stone, which was reached 
only by going down into a vault; and quite recently the true 
mouth of the well has been re-discovered, it having been 
covered out of sight by rubbish. See the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund’s Quarterly Statement for August, 1881. 

“For Jews Have no DEALINGS WITH SAMARITANS.” 
—The dislike of the Jews to the Samaritans is amply 
borne witness to in the Talmud, although the Samaritans 
themselves are not meant every time the word is used. In 
the rabbinic vocabulary, the word “Samaritan,” like the word 
“Rome,” came to be applied to heretics of any kind. Thus, 
it is not uncommon for the Christians to be designated as 
Samaritans. This, of course, is an evidence that the word 
“Samaritan” must have had a particularly offensive mean- 
ing to the Jews. Other evidence of the same kind is to be 
found in. the rabbinic claim that to eat the bread of the 
Samaritans was as sinful as to eat swine’s flesh, and in the fre- 
quent reference to the foolishness of the Samaritans. 

“Jesus ANSWERED AND Saip unto HeEr.”’—It is worth 
noting that this freedom of speech between man and woman 
was condemned by the rabbins. One rabbinic precept is: 
“Prolong not speech with a woman;” a later addition reads; 
“QOne’s own wife is meant,—how much less the wife of 
another ;” and a third statement goes so far as to intimate 
perilous consequences in the next world for those who disre- 
gard this injunction. The Talmud declares it scandalous for 
aman to talk to a woman on the street; and women were 
prohibited from keeping schools, because that would imply 
consultation with the fathers of their scholars. 

“A WeLt or WATER SPRINGING UP UNTO ETERNAL 
Lire.”—The word “water” was used by the Jews as a sym- 
bol both of life and of purity of doctrine. Thus, for the 
second meaning, it is threatened that, if the Jews transgress, 
they will be carried into a strange land, where they will be 
obliged to drink unclean waters. It is noteworthy, in view 
of our Lord’s claim for himself, that Philo and other Jewish 
writers speak of the Word or Logos as the Well of Wisdom, 
from which springs eternal life. 

“Our FATHERS WORSHIPPED IN THIS MOoUNTAIN.”— 
And there on Mount Gerizim the now dwindling community 
of Samaritans worships still, sacrificing the passover in un- 
broken yearly course. The Samaritan Pentateuch, too, bears 
witness to the Samaritan worship on Mount Gerizim,—for in 
Deuteronomy 27 : 4, 5, the word “Gerizim” appears in it, 
instead of Ebal, as the mount upon which the altar was to be 
erected. In Josephus (Antiquities, XIII.,7) may be found 
an account of a dispute between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans of Alexandria, before the coming of Christ, as to whether 
the temple at Jerusalem or that on Gerizim was the true 
temple of God. 

“Mess1an CoMmETH.”—Like the Jews, the Samaritans 
look for a Messiah, whom they call the Restorer, or, in Arabic, 
El-Mahdy the Guided. In opposition to both Jews and 
Christians, they now claim that Moses is the Messiah, and 
that he will come, at some future period, to restore all things. 
They claim for Moses a supernatural birth, and say that he 
was created from drops of light. When he was born, all the 
angels sang for joy, and the fire of God shone forth in heaven; 
and his messianic sanctity was indicated in that he was born 


in the seventh hour of the seventh day of the seventh month 
of the year. 
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Printed by E. R. Alderman and Sons. sah a, Saee 


The Mystery of Allan Grale: A novel. By Isabella Fyvie Mayo. 


r’s Franklin Square Library. No. 518.) 4to, pp. 
arper and Brothers. Price, 20 cents. ' saci 54 


Young Folks’ Speaker. Compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 16mo 
pp. 100. Philadelphia: Publication Department The National School 
of Elocution and Oratory. Price, paper, 15 cents; cloth, 25 cents. 


The Story of Balaam : A sermon delivered in the meeting-hou f 
Ani Baptist Church in Philadelphia, November 22, 1985 phd 


by the pas- 
George Dana Board . 2 5 : 
= ipdadnate. man. 12mo, pp. 22. Philadelphia : Press of 


Har- 
ork : 


The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States : An address read 
before the Pioneer-Verein, at the Hall of the German Society. By 
T. G. Rosengarten. [Reprinted from the United Service Magazine. } 
Small 8vo, pp. 49. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company. 


MUSIC, 


The Gospel Chorus: A book of sacred song, arranged for male voices. 
B John R. Sweney, W. J. Kirk ; CO 
ie, Philadelphia : John J of hit beara we HY: 


- Hood. 
$5.00 per dozen, by express, ee ee 
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KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE AMONG 
THE SEMITES* 


What does history teach regarding the origin of the 
family and of the socialsystem? According to the view 
generally held, and still supported by such men as Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine (the most philosophical jurist of 
England), the earliest type of social organization to 
which we can go back is the patriarchal family. In this 
we see the father as the centre of unity; his wife (or his 
wives) is absolutely subject to him ; his sons, even when 
they marry and have sons of their own, remain under 
his authority. In a word, the father not only represents 
the family, but is, in a sense, the family. But such a 
family, as subject-sons become the fathers of other sons, 
passes into the clan or tribe, with a single tribal father, 
or shaykh. The authority of the father is then limited 
by the increasing strength of the tribal community; he 
becomes less an owner, and more a representative, in his 
relations to the tribe. Thus, with many an intermediate 
step, the family passes into the tribe, and the tribe into 
the nation, with its hereditary or elected father or ruler. 

Of late, however, a new theory of the beginnings of 
society has been set up, and has been warmly received 
by the evolutionists. First hinted at by a Glasgow pro- 
fessor, the Scotch jurist Millar, of last century, in a 
work on the origin of ranks, it was independently, and 
almost simultaneously, elaborated, though on different 
lines, by the Swiss jurist Bachofen, and the English 
jurist McLennan. Since then it has been taken up 
widely,—most notably by the Dutch Professor Wilken, 
whose work is accessible in a German translation (Das 
Matriarchat), by the French Professor Girard-Teulon, 
and now by the Scotch critic, Professor W. Robertson 
Smith. 

The theory itself may be explained in a few words. It 
is that the most ancient system in which we find men 
bound together by ties of common blood is not a patri- 
archal, but a matriarchal, system. It is claimed that in 
the most primitive state of society, kinship was reckoned 
through mothers, and not through fathers. With prim- 
itive man, it is urged, marriage, in the civilized sense of 
the term, did not exist; men and women lived in a state 
of community, or of polyandry, and in this uncertainty 


* Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabi B . Robertson Smi 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of ye & in. the Gurney of Cambridge” 
Wo, pp. Xiv, &2. Cambridge [England]: At the University Press, 











of male parentage, children remained with the mother 
who bore them, tracing their descent through her, and 
also inheriting through her. In this state of society, 
property also was the possession of woman. The tent 
was hers, and the man who entered it was her guest, 
having no right of property when he left. This, in brief, 
is the matriarchate ; in which women, and not men, are 
the centres of unity and the holders of property. 


It is needless here to trace the quite divergent schemes 
of Bachofen and McLennan, by which the matriarchate 
passed into the patriarchate. According to Bachofen, 
that transition found its cause in the more refined senti- 
ment of women ; according to McLennan, in a developed 
sense of ownership on the part of men. It is more im- 
portant to indicate briefly what may be regarded as 
established by these investigators, and what remains 
purely theoretical. 

At first sight, the theory receives great support from 
the facts of language. McLennan has, indeed, made an 
examination of the Greek terms of relationship in view of 
this, deriving from it additional reasons for believing in 
the correctness of his own theory. It may be freely ad- 
mitted that the Greek terms of relationship are derived 
from motherhood even more fully than Mr. McLennan 
seems to have realized (see, for instance, Aristotle, Hist. 
Anim. 83: 1). It must also be admitted that in the 
Homeric poems, and in the Greek dramatists, brothers 
and sisters claim a closer relationship through being born 
of the same mother; and, in one instance at least, a man 
attempts to get free of the blood-revenge by claiming 
that, although he was a brother of the slayer, he was not 
a brother by the same mother. The force of these exam- 
ples, however, is broken by the consideration that, even 
in the patriarchal and modern stages of society, the 
physical fact of maternity impresses itself more upon 
language than the corresponding fact of paternity ; and 
that in a state of polygamy, where all property is held 
by the father, and kinship reckoned through him, the 
children of different mothers are generally rivals, and 
often enemies, of each other, although they do not 
attempt to deny their mutual kinship, It would be per- 
fectly natural, therefore, for a polygamous child, in peril 
of death, to claim that, not being born of the same 
mother as the manslayer, he was in no sense responsible 
for his brother’s action, but was, rather, hostile to him. 
But this would not be a denial of relationship through 
the father. 

On the other hand, Mr. McLennan has succeeded in 
showing on good historical testimony that among certain 
ancient peoples a matriarchate was in existence. He has 
not proved that this matriarchate was the necessary ante- 
cedent of every patriarchate; but he has collected a 
number of instances of anomalous kinships, ancient and 
modern, which he claims to be explicable on his hypo- 
thesis, and which are, perhaps, not yet explicable on any 
single hypothesis. 

It has been necessar¥ to give this slight sketch of Mc- 
Lennan’s work as preliminary to a notice of Professor 
Smith’s book; because Professor Smith’s volume is 
merely an application, to the Arabian field, of what Mc- 
Lennan has done in a wider field. A comparison be- 
tween the two books is therefore essential to any under- 
standing of what Professor Smith has accomplished or 
failed to accomplish. 

The first thing which strikes any one who compares 
both works is, that while, in the Greek field, Mr. Mc- 
Lennan cited on sufficient historical testimony instances 
of communities where a matriarchate was undeniably in 
existence, Professor Smith fails entirely to cite any such 
historical mention of an actual matriarchate in the 
Semitic field. Thus the important link of evidence is 
absolutely lacking. Even to cite the female eponyma of 
certain Arabian tribes is to prove nothing; for every 
Arabic student knows that collective nouns in Arabic 
are normally feminine, and, given a little-understood 
feminine collective name, the etiological instinct will 
not be long in inventing a person to bear it. The uses 
of such words as rahim (uterus) and batn (venter) to desig- 
nate kinship, tribal or personal, is not sufficient to prove 
primitive kinship through mothers only, for the reason, 
given above, that maternity, for physical reasons, makes 
a deeper impress upon language than paternity,—not to 
insist upon the fact that in both Arabic and Hebrew 
there is a correspondent masculine term in opposition to 
the two words cited. Even the instances, cited by Mr. 
James G. Frazer, in The Academy, of apparent traces of 
the matriarchate among the Bogos, the Barea, and the 
Bazen, do not supply the necessary proof; for, first, the 
customs cited can be explained on more than one theory; 
and, second, these Abyssinian nomads are not of pure 
Semitic stock. 


Failing to prove his thesis by direct evidence, Profes- 











sor Smith is forced to cite, as of primary importance, — 
such indirect evidences as occupy only a secondary place 
in Mr. McLennan’s argument. His highest success. is 
to prove that there were Arabian communities in which 
polyandry was the rule. But polyandry does not imply 
a matriarchate. In the chief instance cited by Professor 
Smith (the reference should be corrected to Strabo XVI., 
4, p. 783), all property is vested in the elder brother, 
while communal rights belong to the younger brothers ; 
and the wife is simply a piece of property. The mofa 
marriages, too, can be explained on a theory different 
from that of the matriarchate; and in the instances, 
among the Bed’ween, where the children of parents who 
belong to different tribes remain with the mother in her 
own tribe, the radical idea is, not that kinship through 
the mother is more valid than that through the father, 
but that the tribe is supreme, and that as the mother has 
not been sundered from the tribe by her marriage with a 
man who for a time shared the hospitality of the tribe, 
so his departure does not change her own relationship to 
the tribe, nor that of her offspring. 

Professor Smith’s statement of fact is in some instances 
at fault. “To determine,” he says, “ whether a man is 
or is not involved in a blood-feud, it is not necessary to 
ask more than whether he bears the same group name 
with the slayer or the slain.” On the contrary, one must 
ask whether the man comes within the degrees of 
khumseh ; for the Bed’ween law is “ Thar (blood-venge- 
ance) within the khumseh, or fifth degree of relationship,” 
counted not after the method of Roman jurisprudence, 
but after that described by Burckhardt (Beduinen u. 
Wahaby, p. 121 f.). There seems to be no good reason 
to give to the Arabic sadeegah (p. 75 f.) any other mean- 
ing than that attached to the Latin amica, a similar de- 
basement of an honorable word (friend) occurring in both 
cases, and without implying any relation of settled con- 
tract. It is at least questionable whether the “ old Arab 
sentiment... that the women of the group are its most 
sacred trust... must have grown up under a system of 
female kinship;” feminine honor is highly prized in 
communities where such an origin for the sentiment is 
impossible. . 

It may be well to glance at some of the traces of a 
primitive matriarchate which Professor Smith finds in 
the Bible. When it is said that (Gen. 1 - 24)a man shall 
leave his father and mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife, that,-it is suggested, may mean that he shall leave 
his ancestral tribe or tent, and go over to that of his wife. 
The wife of Abraham was his sister by a different mother, 
pointing to the conclusion that relationship through the 
father was not acknowledged. “When Abraham seeks 
a wife for Isaac, his servant thinks that the condition 
will probably be made that Isaac shall come and settle 
with her people. ... The Shechemites must be circum- 
cised, that is, Hebraized, before they can marry the 
daughters of Israel; Joseph’s children by his Egyptian 
wife become Israelite only by adoption.” 

These are fair samples of the traces of the matriarchate 
which Professor Smith finds in the Bible. The meaning 
given to the citation from the first chapter of Genesis is 
quite gratuitous. In regard to Abraham, the marriage 
of not only half-sisters, but full sisters, was tolerated in 
several ancient nations. The difficulty suggested by 
Eliezer is just such a difficulty as a European resident 
in America might encounter if he sent to Europe on a 
similar message. The refusal to permit a marriage with 
a non-circumcised person is exactly paralleled by the 
refusal of the Roman Church to permit a marriage with 
a non-baptized person; and the assertion regarding the 
necessity of a formal adoption of Joseph’s sons is asser- 
tion, and nothing more. 

Proiessor Smith’s treatment of totemism need not be 
touched upon here, as it has already been given to the 
public in another form. . 

In fine, while the value of Professor Smith’s book must 
be admitted as a collection of suggestive facts in relation 
to‘kinship and marriage among the Semites, it cannot 
be regarded as having established its main proposition. 
Patriarchy is too strong a sentiment in the Semitic mind 
for us to believe that it was preceded by matriarchy, 
without some strong evidence better than instances of 
polyandry and of unstable relations between the sexes, 
and Professor Smith’s ingenious inferences therefrom. 
There should be no talk of proof until some clear histori- 
cal instance of a matriarchate in some purely Semitic 
community be brought forward. And then care must 
be taken lest the anomalous should be mistaken for the 
normal, and the secondary for the primitive. 





Books explaining the way of life to children are not 
so numerous that the mention of a new one is a work of 
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supererogation. How to Begin a New Life, by the Rt. 
Rev. G. H. Wilkinson, Bishop of Truro, is the writing 
of a devout Episcopalian, who emphasizes the value of 
the sacraments in a way that differentiates him from 
many of his own communion as well as from members 
of other Christian bodies. In other respects, the little 
book will be received by members of all denominations 
as a clear and simple statement, for children, of the way 
of salvation. It is practical and methodical, and its 
style is nowhere beyond the comprehension of children. 
(18mo, pp. vi, 66. New York: E. and J. B, Young & Co.) 


From the facile pen of Margaret E. Winslow come two 
books, Katie Robertson and Three Years at Glenwood, the 
second being a sequel to the first. Katie’s father had 
been a physician, and, dying while a young man, had 
left his widow and her three little ones to struggle with 
poverty. Katie, as a child, obtains work in a paper- 
mill, where she is very faithful and brave. The unex- 
pected appearance of a rich uncle enables her to exchange 
the mill for the school at Glenwood. Both books are 
good, the second being excellent for both teachers and 
scholars. (Katie Robertson. 12mo, pp. 338.—Three 
Years at Glenwood, 12mo, pp. 362. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Society.) 


The older boys will find an entertaining story in 
Archie’s Chances, by the author of The Spanish Brothers. 
A very simply told tale of fidelity in the place where 
God had put a young man, it is suggestive to others who 
may not be contented with performing present duty well. 
Bound up with this is a tender little story, entitled A 
Child’s Victory. (16mo, illustrated, pp.141. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Notwithstanding the religious element which predomi- 
nates in Grace Winslow, by John W. Spear, it is not a 
book which is well adapted for the Sunday-school 
library. The plot verges on the improbable, the con- 
versations are diffuse and stilted, and the pictures of 
home-life are not attractive. (12mo, pp. 429. New 
York : N. Tibballs and Son. Price, $1.25.) 


A book to be picked up in an occasional hour, and 
laid down at will, and one adapted to give*the reader a 
sweet thought by the way, is Honoria; or, The gospel 
of a life. It isin Rose Porter’s happiest manner. The 
story-thread is slight, but the sentiments are winning. 
(16mo, pp. 279. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Southern contribution to the educational controversy 
is made in Professor James M. Garnett’s article, in the 
April number of The Andover Review, on The Elective 
System of the University of Virginia. His description 
of the limitations by which the elective system is guarded 
in that university is of practical interest to al! educators. 
In the same number is an important contribution to the 
literature of The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, by 
Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert. 


Mr. George W. Cable contributes one of his inimita- 
ble Creole papers to the April number of The Century 
Magazine. The present paper is on Creole Slave Songs, 
which are given in the picturesque Creole-French, and 
in English, with music. The article has a certain philo- 
logical value, although Mr. Cable’s pleasant writing 
makes no claim to be philological. Three articles on the 
Alabama form this month’s installment of war articles. 
The articles are Life on the Alabama, by one of the 
crew; The Cruise and Combats of the Alabama, by 
Captain Kell; and The Duel between the Alabama and 
the Kearsarge, by Dr. J. M. Browne, surgeon of the lat- 
ter vessel. 

In the current number of The Academy, Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson has a characteristic letter on American rights 
and wrongs. Ata time when many English authors are 
complaining of unfair treatment on the part of American 
publishers, Mr. Stevenson bears testimony to “the good 
faith and generosity” which he has personally met with 
from his American publishers, the Scribners. Mr. 
Stevenson suggests that in certain cases where the Eng- 
lish author derives no benefit from advance sheets sent 
to America, the fault lies not with the American, but 
with the English, publisher, who fails to account for 
the royalty on these sheets. “In the meanwhile,” he 
concludes, “let us try to get our own copyright law 
amended, and wait, with such civility as we can muster, 
for the States to follow in our wake. . . . Our American 





brethren are but imperfectly protected, and a little gen- 
erous ardor to improve their case will do ours no harm.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


eS 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 

California, state, at San Jose......00.sseseceereesecenereeeeens May 11-13 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington. ...........ccceeeseeesereneees May 11-13 
Kansas, state, at Junction City.......cc.cessceesseeeeeceeeenes May 11-13 
Georgia, state, at Macon..........cceececceeseeeee cesses ceeeseens May 12-14 
Towa, state, at Oskaloosa......c00.cccessececerense seseeeeee seseeenes June— 
Nebraska, state, at Central City............ccseeesseeseeee cesses June 1-3 
Ohio, state, at Troy............scccesssceeerscceces sossseeee coeeeeees June 1-3 
Wyoming, territorial, at Cheyenne...............sseee seeseeees June 1-3 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs.............ccseeseseeeseeees June 8 
Dakota, territorial, at Pierre...............c0.ssscsssee seeseeees June 8-10 
NGW YORK, GURGh, Bb. TRIO crcescese csovccess sesscccqnccasosens June 8-10 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling...............00sseerseee June 16, 17 
Indiana, state, at New Albany............00sccsssoee ceeseeeee June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs...............0+« June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato.............0..sseseeee June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... .....ccsccsseseeeeees August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.........06...00+.se8 October 19-21 





PRIMARY TEACHERS’ UNIONS. 
Albany, N. Y., 20 N. Pearl St...............00 Wednesdays, 4 P. M. 
Baltimore, Md., Y.M. C. A. Bible-class room. 

Thursdays, 4.30 P. 
Boston, Mass., Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House. 


Saturdays, 3 P. 
Brantford, Ont., Congregational Church. 


First Saturday in each month, 3 P. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Room 50, Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Saturdays, 2.30 P. 


Chicago, Ill., 148 Madison St...............0seeee Saturdays, 3 P. 
Cincinnati, O., Sixth and Elm Sts............... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 4 P. 
Detroit, Mich., Y. M. C. A. Rooms.............. Saturdays, 4 P. 


Elmira, N. Y., Railway Y. M. C. A. Parlors. 
Last Thursday in each month, 4 P. 
Lowell, Mass. Saturdays preceding 1st and 3d Sundays, 4 P. 
Manchester, N.H., at churches represented Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Nashville, Tenn., First Presbyterian Church (Primary 
CHMMS TIOGA). sc cscsesseces First Saturday in each month, 4 P. 
Newark, N. J., First Presbyterian Church.....Mondays, 3 P. 
Newburyport, Mass., W. C. A. Rooms. 
Third Wednesday in each month, 3 P. 


New Haven, Conn., 695 Chapel St........... Thursdays, 2.30 P. 
New York City, Parlor Broadway Tabernacle,Saturdays, 2 P. 
Olean, N. Y., Baptist Church............... secs Tuesdays, 3 P. 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 227 E. 4th St.............00.sssccoees Fridays, 3 P. 


Paterson, N. J., Market St. Methodist Church.. Tuesdays, 4 P. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1122 Chestnut St. International 

lesson taught. Visitors welcomed.....Wednesdays, 3.30 P. 
Sabetha, Kan., M. E. Church, Main St.....Saturdays, 3.30 P. 
Springfield, Mass., Y. M. C. A. Rooms......... Saturdays, 3 P. 
Washington, D. C., Congregational Church, 10th and 

a. Re Bee eee eee ae Fridays, 4.05 P. 
Worcester, Mass., parlors of Plymouth Congregational 

PAURUS saesisecs.casconnssisessesssasose: seftadeGapccenees Fridays, 3 P. 
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COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The state convention of the Colorado Sunday-school 
Association will meet at Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
June 8. 

-—The next annual assembly of Cumberland Presby- 
terian Sunday-school workers in Missouri will be held 
in Springfield, Missouri, August 24-26. Reduced rates 
of travel will be secured wherever possible, and a large 
attendance is expected. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Excellent training in giving may be inferred when 
from a Sunday-school with an average attendance of 
270 scholars the collections for the year amount to 
$903. This is the case with the Old Pine Street (Pres- 
byterian) Sunday-school, Philadelphia; and as it is 
always well to hear from those who are successful, 
the words of the superintendent may be quoted: “ We 
divide our money between missionary purposes (home 
and foreign), the Philadelphia Bible Society, and the 
Bible Readers’ Society. We also keep a portion of 
the money for the purchase of handsome Teachers’ 
Bibles, to be given as prizes to any scholar attend- 
ing the morning service of our church, repeating the 
pastor’s text, and certain portions of Scripture as- 
signed them. In this way about forty of these Bibles 
have been distributed. The expenses of the Sunday- 
school are paid by the church, and amount to about $330.” 

—What may be done for the Sunday-school by organ- 
ized effort may be seen from the following announcement 
of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union for a recent even- 
ing. The programme may be helpful for other city 
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associations which have not taken up the library ques- 
tion in a systematic way. ‘To superintendents, secre- 
taries, librarians, and library. committees: You are 
earnestly and cordially invited to a meeting to be held 
in the chapel of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
(State Street, near Bond) on Monday evening next, 
April 12, 1886, at 7.45 P.M. Mr. Melville Dewey, chief 
librarian of Columbia College, New York, will address 
the meeting. Mr. Dewey is well informed as to the 
responsibilities and duties of librarians, and of well- 
known ability to interest and instruct all who may be 
concerned in the selection and management of libraries. 
After Mr. Dewey’s address, there will be a free and in- 
formal discussion of the following questions: (1.) What 
is the best method of arranging the catalogue of a Sun- 
day-school library? (2.) What is the best method of 
collecting and distributing library books? (3.) What is 
the best method of selecting books for the scholars? (4.) 
How can the Sunday-school library be made a more 
important educational factor in the Sunday-school? (5.) 
How shall the scholars be interested in the books best 
adapted to their individual needs? (6.) What are the 
best methods of taking the attendance and keeping 
the secretary’s register, and what improvements can be 
made? (7.) How may the secretary render the greatest 
help to the superintendent? N. B.—Superintendents 
will please see that one of the enclosed tickets is given 
to each secretary, librarian, and member of the library 
committee.” 


—aA live superintendent is always ready to learn some- 
thing from the methods of others; and a live superin- 
tendent ought also to be willing to give others a chance 
to learn from his methods in turn. That is the principle 
on which Mr. C. M. Eames, of the State Street Presby- 
terian Sunday-school, of Jacksonville, Illinois, acts in 
sending a sample attendance-card in use at his school. 
The card is of this form: 
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In explanation, Mr. Eames says: “‘ As you have recently 
given, in Ways of Working, a sample of attendance 
card, I am prompted to enclose one of my own invention. 
I have a school Roll of Honor, with grades as indicated 
on margin: Tin grade, 10; crystal, 15; china, 20; silver, 
25; gold, 50; and diamond, 60. These ranks are only 
obtained by consecutive attendance and punctuality. 
The card covers eight Sundays in 1885, and fifty-two in 
1886, making it possible for the ‘diamond’ rank to be 
reached. The card is punched by the superintendent at 
the door, and he leaves his post when the first chord is 
given on the organ for the opening piece of music. Not 
only is punctuality secured by these ‘honors,’ but the 
superintendent has a fine chance for personal hand- 
shaking and welcoming.” 


GENERAL. 


—It is obvious that if the deaf and dumb are to be 
helped in the line of religious instruction, and are to be 
provided with aids to religious worship, they must have 
special provision for their benefit. They cannot be 
equal sharerg in the churches and Sunday-schools avail- 
able to those who speak and hear. And in the endeavor 
to provide the deaf and dumb with special opportunities 
of intelligent worship, the advantages of a liturgical ser- 
vice are also obvious. Already there are churches for the 
benefit of the deaf and dumb in England and Scotland 
and Ireland. So also there is St. Ann’s Church for Deat 
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Mutes, in New York City, under the 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. 
An effort is now making to secure a like 
advantage for the deaf mutes of Philadel- 
phia and its vicinity, under the auspi- 
ces of the All Souls’ Guild, of which the 
Rev. Henry Winter Syle, of 517 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia, is the representative 
head. The movement has the hearty 
commendation of the venerable Bishop 
Stevens, and it certainly has strong claims 
on the Christian community at large. Mr. 
Syle is admirably qualified for his impor- 
tant work; and he will be glad to com- 
municate with any one who would know 
more concerning his plans, or who is dis- 
posed to aid him in their prosecution. In 
the sweep of the field to be reached by 
this chureh it is said that there are more 
than two thousand deaf-mutes. The full 
amount desired for the church building 
is $30,000. Religious services are now 
held every Sunday, and during the week, 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, under the 
auspices of All Souls’ Guild; and much 
good is being wrought by this agency. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77,250 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, specific virtues | 


in dyspepsia. Dr. A. Jenkins, Great Falls, 
N. H.,, says: “I can testify to its seemingly 
almost specific virtues in cases of dyspepsia, 
nervousness, and morbid vigilance or wake- 
fulness,” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


wut eneiton of Pure Cod Liver Oil, 
ith Hy pophosphites. Its use in lung troubles. 
Dr. Hiram Cadoretto, of Jacksonville, Fla., says : 








have for the last ten months prescribed your Emui- 
sion, to patients suffering from lung Srenies, and 
they seem to be greatly benefited by its use. 








EDUCATIONAL. 
Sent for circulars of Summer School of Elocution. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila. 


OLLEGE OF COMMERC 
Phila. The Leading School of 








1200 ChestnutSt., 
usiness Sciences, 
ERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 


Oe valuable information free in the _ ee 
Calendar. Address E. TOURGEE, Bosto 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls Nnocige ob A 7 
Walnut utsty, will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAM! ! 


yy. cope A aratus for $3.75. Catouite bre. 
RE CLES. CO., 5and7 Dey Street, New York. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, 
@hio. Location pleasant and healthy. Four- 
teen resident teachers and Sve lecturers. and 


tuition, $200 per noel om, 
ARY EVANS, Principal. 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.2? “for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls, Thirteenth year begi 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. 
circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. ARDU S. 
A Boarding-school for Girls, Beth- 


Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 


ley. Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Mebrcnnd on our certificate. pens Pert. iy. For 
talogues, please apply to Miss F. r WALSH, Prin. 


on ONOCGRAPHYS..7' fun 


ss al gt [pelle g pean by Benn Pitman and 











A complete outfit 
of Students’ 

















Howard saleby all book-sellers. Cat- 
aoge or Nawerant iliuectes ons sent free. Address 
ONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ov. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. | 


In the country near ig i? Under care of 
Friends, but open to all r limited to Ninety | 
Boarders. Three Courses, Library 15,000 vols. Large 
Laboratories and Observatory. Make early a 

lication for next Fall. For catalogue address | 

AAC SHARPLESS, Dean, Haverford College, Pa. | 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


BRYN A SSit a ee, aa aaehes yt 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
et German, including Gothicand Old German— 
istory, Political Science Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories, Gy mnasium, with Dr. | 
Sargent’s apparatus, Applications for the fellow- 
ships given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, 
History and Biology, should be made at an early date. 
For Program, address as above. - 








uate 


IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 


For particulars, address the Rey. Dr. WORDEN, 
13h CHEST NUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 








SUNDAY- SCHOOL BOOKS. 


30 to 50 per cent discount. Double quantit 
sent on approval. WN. TIOBALS & SONS. 123 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


page SUNDAY-SCHOOL list ot books, 
cards, services, #c. Giving retailand net prices 











Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau 8t., N. Y, 


Portraits of Our Saviour, with 
20 Illustrations. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MACAZINE. 


(No, 432.) 


FOR MAY, 1886. 


CONTAINS 


“Faith,” 
Frontispiece. From a Painting by E. ARMITaGE, R.A.; 


Portraits of Our Saviour. 
By WILLIAM H. INGERSOLL, With twenty illustrations; 
The London Season. 
Illustrated by GeorRGE DU MAURIER; 
Springhaven. A Novel. Part II. 
By R. D. Blackmore. Illustrated by FREDERICK 
BARNARD and ALFRED PARSONS ; 
King Arthur: 
Nota Love Story. PartII. By the Author of ‘John 
Halifax, Gentleman ;” 


Sap Bewitched. 


By W1.LLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. With four illustra- 
tions by the author ; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part II. 
(THE CATSKILLS.) 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. Illustrated by C. 8. 
REINHART ; 


She Stoops to Conquer. Part XI. 
Tilustrated by E. A. ABBEY; 


With the Bluecoats on the Border. 
By CuHaRLEs F, ZoaBauM. Illustrated by the author; 


The Home Acre. Part II 


(GARDENS AND GRAPE CULTURE.) 
By B. P. Rox; 


The Story of Feather Head. 


By Lieutenant H. Lemty, U.S.A. With two illustra- 
tions by T. De THULSTRUP; 


East Angels. A Novel. (Conclusion.) 
By ConsTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON ; 


Poems. 
By Pavii HAMILTON HAYNE, HARRIET PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, JULIET C. MARSH; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEoRGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
The Dethronement of Italian Opera in New York.— 
A Retrospect of Columbia College.—The Late John 
B. Gough. 


Editor's Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELIS. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducteé by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


——— 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


| HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 


BRARY (1 No. a week for 52 weeks)..10.00 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One 
Number a week for 52 weeks) 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United 
States or Canada. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
be begun with the current number. 


Ja HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprifiog 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
AMERICAN VERSION: Sox, "cstemcnt. 


The Anglo-Amerie¢an Revision, with the readings and 
renderings preferred by the American ow gmegg at om 
bodied in we text. The Testament, edited * 
R. W. Hitehcoek, 8 cents. The sand, ‘edited b 
® Rree John H. Lansing, 2% cents. The Twd in 
me Vo 
“A scho arly exhibit of the American version. .. . 
The task was one of great difficulty and delicacy, and 
Prof. LANSING mee Ea it with faithfulness and 


rday School Time. 
FORDS, HOWARD. & HULBERT, New York. 


THE WEDDING RING. 


rteen Sermon 

© Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 
On tee Duties of Husband and Wife, and on the 
sae Relations. 


per cever, 25 cents; 


bers tae "New York. 








e a es Cailed on teen 
eatin Publish 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


EASTER PUBLICATIONS 


SUNRISE; or Easter Triumph, 
little volume of selections suited to 
rinted in brown ink, bound in delicate cream, and 
Fled with ribbon. Compiled and arranged by Rosz 
PorTER. Price, 50 cents. 


ON EASTER DAY. By MARGARET SIDNEY. 
A graceful poem for Easter time, with ten exquisite 
engravings, daintily printed in toned ink on fine 

paper. , bound in white with an etched conga in sepia, 
and tied with ribbon. . Price, 35 cents. 


AN EASTER ROSE. By SARAH PRESCOTT 
KEL1Loee. A tender Easter m, with ten beauti- 
ful engravings, printed in ric -toned ink on cream 
paper, and bound in white with a design in silver 
and color, and tied with ribbon. Price, nts. 


SONG SERIES. Edited by Rose PORTER. 
Faith Son » Hoge Songs, and of Love. Each 
illustra’ Yr ibbon-tied, and enveloped. Price, 50 
cents each. 


LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. Edited by RosE 
Forrss: Bound in white with design in gold. Price, 


OUT OF DARKNESS. Poems and drawings by y 
an 


Mary A. LATHBURY. Quarto. Bound in clo 
fringe. Price, $3.00. 


IN TIME OF NEED. By E.H.S. with an 
introductory Poem by W. F. SHERWIN. A volume 
of selections to cheer and ——— Neatly bound 
in cream and gold. Price, 50 cen 


*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
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PRANC’S 
EASTER CARDS. 


Easter Lily. Easter Dove. 


EASTER NOVELTIES. 


Easter Wing. Easter Crown, 
Etc., Ets., Etc. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 





The Largest Old Book Store in America 


We have just issued a catalogue of remainders. It 
will be sent free to any person sending address. 


LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


0.9 H STREET, 
First Store tie bet Bak rece Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Prayer-Meeting Use, 
Spiritual Songs for Social Worship 


Is the most satisfactory. It contains fresh, bright, and 
familiar music, and costs only fifty cents wi tunes, 
and twenty cents without music. ind for samples to 


THE CENTURY CO., New York. 


ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND. 


This book onteane the largest collection ever printed 
of Choice Gems of Poetry and suitable for writ- 


ing in Auto; h Albums. 128 anes cor covers, 
Ib cents; cloth, 40 ce nts. 25128 pages, Day 
CO., 31 Rose St., New tek. 





§. OGILVIE & 


NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for April Bulletin. 
Woman's Temp. Pub. Association, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago. 








Beet tas Oe y- 





Be my Postebie Letter Copyin, 
k and Press combined. 

copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 b by 

Agents wesue in every town. Sen 


paid. 
for konort Prive 
circular. 


. Bushnell, Gen. Agt., 105 S. 4th St., Phila. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers of 


Day & S. S. Books and Church Music. 


PRICES Low. 
Address, 111 & 113 Williams Street, New York. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
8. 8. CARDS. /2san.cs"ps.cuaty 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Rag tten nnn A mapa hy ong All theScripture of — 

n e 
Bound incloth. ‘Adem ODE Pub Oo Morean Pack, Park, Ill. 


yourSunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Order Warp & DRUMMOND, 116 Nassau St., N. Y. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 




















Founded by The8.S. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 





ws. Send for Portrait Catalog. 


MAPS for S. S. $e ee 2m 


ENMAN’S GAZETTE, a sample mailed free. 
‘Address G. A. GASKELL & CO., N. Y. City. 


LARGE SCRIPTURE CARDS, Lists now ready. 
Send to J. H. Tomlinson, Pub., Chicago, Ill. 














woemres. MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Pablishe 








in The Sunday School Times, 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


ecentnicneeialppeccninils 
ONE-SIDED RELIGION. 


[From The Religious Herald.] 


There are any number of Christians who 
measure their religious life by their out- 
ward activities; who think, if they are 
only doing sufficient things to keep their 
hands full, they are living the best kind 
of life, without any regard to the spiritual 
quality they put into their doing. This 
is a mistake into which young Christians 
are peculiarly liable to fall. They are 
ambitious to be doing something, and no 
ambition can be more commendable. But 
the temptation is to lay hold of doing for 
its own sake, to forget that it is only a 
thing of value as it grows out of Christly 
impulses and develops into Christly char- 
acter. 

Enough has been said on this type of 
religious living; let us look at the other, 
the type which makes everything of in- 
ward development. Of this type perhaps 
the ancient hermit is the best representa- 
tive. He was a man who turned his back 
on the every-day practical life of his. fel- 
low-men, sought his abode in the desert, 
or in a cave among the mountains, and 
gave himself up to solitary communion 
with God. For him the whole business 
of life was lodged in the wise man’s ex- 
hortation: “Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 
The cultivation of spirituality was his aim 
and end. He took what he conceived to 
be the shortest road to the goal by getting 
rid of the wearing struggle, the sinful 
sights, the absorbing pursuits of the secu- 
lar world. Meditation, fasting, and prayer 
were such good things, both in their na- 
ture and effects, that he concluded he 
could do no better than to give himself 
up entirely tothem. Just here he made 
his fatal mistake. One side of the truth 
he had strongly grasped; but he pushed it 
to extremes, and, like all half-truths, it 
reacted badly. It caused him to defeat 
his own object; instead of developing the 
highest spirituality, it introduced into his 
religions life elements of weakness, selfish- 
ness, and fanaticism. It made him an un- 
balanced, unsymmetrical man, and greatly 
crippled his usefulness as a Christian. 

The hermit order has wellnigh disap- 
peared from evangelical Christianity, but 
the hermit idea has survived it, and at- 
tained a dangerous prominence. You 
shall hardly meet any considerable body 
of Christians without finding the hermit 
idea warmly expressed by some of them. 
These are the people who give up their 
whole time and thought, so far as possible, 
to the building up of their own inward 
lives. With them it is all income, and no 
outgo. They live a life of incessant ab- 
sorption: They give no heed to practical 
outward movements, never project them- 
selyes along lines of active beneficence, 
Their spirituality has no wheels, no power 
of locomotion. They will gladly attend 
six or seven religious meetings a week, 
even if it necessitates the locking up of an 
untidy house, and the sending of the chil- 
dren to a neighbor’s to get their meals. 
They will study the Bible day in and day 
out. They will spend whole nights in 
prayer. God forbid that we should say 
one word against such employment. We 
would there were more of it. So far as it 
goes, it is grand; our only objection is 
that it does not go far enough. We would 
say, in the words of the Master, ‘ These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone.” 

What now shall we do with these con- 
trasted types of religious living—the out- 
ward and the inward, the practical and 
the spiritual? This is what we would do 
with them; Link their hands, [and] lead 
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them up to the altar of consecration. 
“What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder.” 


GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY OF TO-DAY: The Em- 


pirical School. By Tx. Rrsot, Director of the 

Révue Philosophique. Translated 
from the French by JaMES MARK BALDWIN, B.A. 
With Preface by James McCosu, D.D. 1 vol, 
8vo. $2.00. 








Extract from President MeCosh’s Preface. 

American and English students will be grateful to 
have M. Ribot’s valuable work in their own tongue by 
a competent translator. It contains the combined re- 
sults of careful observations, experiments and calcu- 
lations which cannot be obtained otherwise except by 
reading innumerable books and monographs most 
difficult to collect. His eaceceeane and criticisms 
also are original and profound. 


PERSIA: The Land of the Imams. S%7*%n Svs. 
sionary to Persia. 1vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


Mr. Bassett’s very readable and very thorough vol- 
ume has a timely as well as a permanent interest. 
Long residence in the eT ee qualified him 
to give such an account of Persia as would meet the 
needs of Western readers who desire to be fully in- 
formed by a competent observer. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of gchools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
‘AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION 

THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 





THE GIFT BY GRACE. < 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Favorite Hymns Finely Illustrated, 


Forming Beautiful Presentation Volumes. 


Handsomely bound in cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt 
edges, with 16 illustrations and memorial sketch 
of the author. Per volume, 75 cents. 
Just asf Am. By Charlotte Elliot. 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul. By Charles Wesley. 
Honrer, my God, to Thee. By Sarah Flower 


ms, 
Rock of Ages. By Augustus Montague Toplady. 


BEAUTIFUL EASTER BOOKS. 


Tiluminated with much taste and skill. Each pa; 
containing an_ illuminated text, with appro Miete 
hymn. Printed in colors and gold. Kibbon tied. 


Gold Bronze Cover, - - 35 Cents. 
Persian Calf Cover, - - - = $1.25. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNRISE. 
THOUGHTS FOR SUNSET. 
THOUGHTS of HEAVEN, OUR HOME ABOVE. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 


SPIRIT OF SONG, 


By W. A. OcpeEn, W. T. GRIFFDP, and W. H. BuRGEr:, 

is tre great new Sunday-school Book for 1886. Send for 

specimen pages and price-list. . T. GRIFFE, 
ublisher, Logansport, Ind. 


se. @ responsive service. 

Spages. By Rev. W.C. Wilbor. Sd 

r 100, Sample free. Any other Eas- 

ter Service advertised sent on receiptof price. Easter 


Cards with Scripture texts, 2and 3 cents. Six samples, 
15 cts. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 


144 Pages, . 
GOSPEL MELODIES iissre. ts founey 8 
Specimen pages free, W. lt. Smellie, Cleveland, O. 




















JUST READY. AUTHORIZED EDITION. 





I, CHOICE OF A WIFE. 
II. CHOICE OF A HUSBAND. 
III. CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES, 
IV. DuTIEzs OF HUSBANDS TO WIVES, 
V. DUTIES OF WIVES TO HUSBANDS, 
VI. COSTUMES AND MORALS. 
VII. BoARDING-HOUSE Vs. HOME LIFE. 
VIII. PLAIN TALK. 


What is tho 
The Christian Age, London, sa: 
mons will bear comparison with the 


human life, and the adaptation of divine truth 
practi 








tof Talmage : 

: “We believe that for originality, power, and splendor, Talmage’s ser- 

poses pales nt of any age or country, But for knowledge of 
e whole being of man,—intellectual, emotional, moral, 

,;—and for the power of applying that truth, we know not his equal.” 


THE MARRIACE RING. 


By T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D. 
Beautifully bound. 


A series of Sermons on Marriage, just delivered in the Tabernacle, Brooklyn. 


re Talmage’s Authorization. 
“ Seeing that there are very loose notions abroad about the conjugal relation. I i the following ser- 


Price, $1.00. 


mons on that and kindred subjects. Having been assured that they have already done good in fugitive sha 
I now commit them to book form, and Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls are the only authori ublishers thereof. 
“ BROOKLYN, March 8, 1886. T. De Witt TALMAGE.” 


CONTENTS: 


IX. Easy Drvorcer. 
X. MOTHERHOOD. 
XI. HEREDITY. 
XII, PARADISAIC WOMAN. 
XIII. INFLUENCE OF SISTERS OVER BROTHERS. 
XIV. MARTYRS OF THE KITCHEN. 
XV. THE OLD FOLKS’ VISIT. 


asa Preacher: 





40 CENTS. Send for circular. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO S. S. TEACHERS. 


POCKET LESSON NOTES 


On the International Lessons for 1886, edited by the Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
CRAFTS, will be sent to TEACHERS, the balance of 1886 (four quarters), for 


FUNK & WACNALLS, Publishers, 
10 and 12 DEY STREET, New York. 





know all the 
Neither does it stop here; 


directly fro 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURES 


FOR THE SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH QUARTERS OF 1886 FORM A 


Beautiful Pictorial History of the Life of JESUS CHRIST. 
Quarter, 12 Pictures. Every Sunday-school should have them. 

... While the Bible, as we undertake to explain its truths to these little ones, is rather dry, in connection 

with your Bible Pictures, or by explaining the pictures and their connection with the Scriptures, it becomes a 


new work that is having a telling effect in my family of five children, ge the little ones inquisitive to 
ints emepeare, and stimulating the older ones to greater e 


Price, $1.25 per 


‘ort to be perfect in lessons. 


for my ten-year-old boy says that the other boys in his class, seeing he is prepared 
now, try to be equal tohim. Thus do the waves go out from this centre of truth to touch the shores of shecnlty : 
and who knows where the good influences of your pictures will stop? So I say every family that regards the 
teaching of Scripture as conducive to a noble life here and hereafter should yore. them. 


ours, W. T. ALAN, Greenville, Pa. 


The Bible Lesson Pictures may be ordered through any Sunday-school supply house, or 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH C0., Providence, A. I 





EASTER EMBLEM. 


This cut represents an 
Easter Emblem, gotten 
up for Sunday-schools, 
and is one-fourth the 
original size. 




















It is print- 
ed in black, 
on white, 
pink, drab, 
poh yeiow, a 
card:boards’ and hasan 
easel back, so that it 


small PrEentities, at the 
$8.00 (three) per 
, and will be sent in 
assorted colors unless 
otherwise ordered. 
A cheaper and much 
plainer Eas- 
ter Cross is 


made for $1 
1100; also, 
aster But- 
terfliesof va- 
rious colors, 
with appro- 
ing Scrip- 
Ss & . ture texts, $1 
ie per 100. 
NOW READY. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 
For the Second Quarter. 
PRICES: 


sm cue ty EDITION. 
a ous, ng le Des! igus, coe 
CARD-BOARD EDITION. 
sigms, . . . 12% ets. 
50 


3 Months, 12 Single Des 
12 by 4s “* 2 ete 
Sample set.of the Gummed Paper Edition sent post- 
id for 10 cents. Sample set of the Card-board i- 
ion, 15 cents. Wine Cups and other emblems with 
Scripture texts, $1.00 per 100. 
N. B.—Orders, to receive prompt attention, should 
always be accompanied with cash. 
WH. HM. HART, JR., Publisher 
242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention this paper. 






EASTER MUSIC 
THE RISEN GHRIST. 


N EASTER EXERCISE 
By J. E. HALL. 
is consists of a beautiful and instructive 


sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and appropriate music, the whole forming a 
complete Faster Exercise for Sunday Schools. 

16 pP- Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
mail, postpaid; $4.00 a hundred by express, not 






prepai 





1886. EASTER CHIMES, 1886. 


ag wirn SERVICE, (Ad Li. 
collection of new, bright and pretty carols 
the very best writers of words and music, to whic 
is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 
Service, prepared b ettie A. Wellman. The ar- 
rangement is such that the Service and Carols ma: 
be used separately or combined, as the music fs 
printed after the Seryice, instead of being inter- 
| iat ae it. Price, the same as “ The Risen 


Send for our complete lists of Easter 
Music, Free. 
PUBLISHED BY as 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0 
J. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. (3th St., New Vork City 


LOVELY SCRAP PICTURES! 2°°,Fo= 


A big bargain, as we have an overstock. You will 
never get them so cheap again. Nice for fancy work, 
albums, etc. Assorted sizes, heads, flowers, etc. This 
lot would cost $linthestores. By mail, only 22 cents; 
3 packs for 60 cents. Address 

ELSEY & CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


“ » Issued Mareh 1, 1886. 
GATES AJAR, By J. H. Kurzenknabe. The 
great Singing Book for Sunday-schools, Praise, Prayer, 
and Gospel Meetings, Anniversaries, etc. 
“ The gates are Po in the mansions on high, 
: And cages are chanting their songs in the sky.” 
Single Copies, 35c. $3.60 per dozen. $30 per hundred. 
J. H. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 














4 to bed to-night until you have 
G written to M. T, Richardson, 
Publisher, 21, 23, 25, and 27 New 
ambers Street, 
ted 


New York, for terms on his New 
kK, “* Economical Housekeeping.” Elegantly illus- 
. Old agents particularly wanted. 


“Your name and town in gold on 6 lead-pencils for 18¢c. 
Stampstaken. L, M.Smiru & Co., Meriden, Ct. 
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READY! HULL’S 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE. 


| Nine choice pieces of New Music, Recitations, etc. 
A delightful Service with charmfhg Music, elegantly 
| gotten up. If you want a good thing, try it. 


Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 
HULL'S SPRING ANNUAL, 5c. $2 per hund. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassan 8t., New York. 


HOOD’S For EASTER, 1886, now ready. 
5 ets. per co 36 cts. per doz. 
CAROLS 3.5." Hoon, Piiiadelphia, Pa. 














TO EUROPE!!! 


Cook's Excursion Parties leave in April, May, 
June, and July. Send for pro mmes. 
ae ne ot gg : — for ore in 

rope and a rts of the globe. assage ek- 

ets by all lines ft steamers. . 

took’s Excursionist, with maps, published 
monthly, by mail for TEN CENTS. 
THOS. SON, 261 Broadway, New York, 
or 337 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, ag well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 











Sunday School’ Times. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Holy Children ($1), by Stanford, ts a 
new CANTATA of great power and brilliancy. 








Richter’s Harmony (#), Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint (#2), and Richter’s Fugue (#3). are three 
standard books on composition, by an eminent Ger 
man Harmonist. 





Operas. The best and most complete editions, 


Alda (2); Bells of Corneville (31.50); Boc- 
eacio ($2); Carmen FR pe ay At ); Lakme 

2); Maritana ($2); Mefistofele ($2); Mignon 
{P sbys Zenobia ($2) ; and many others. 


Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 cents 
each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music, in quantity. Send for lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 





Winner's Ideal Methods ot oy 75 cents) are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accordion, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Guitar, 
for Fife, for Clarinet, and for Flageolet. 





Mason’s Piano Technics ($2.50) are constantly 
increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to practice. 
All teachers should use them. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
The Newest Songs! 
Ready in April. 


GLAD REFRAIN. 


Messrs, LOwRyY and DoaNrE’s NEW Book of Sunday- 
school Songs. It is fully equal to any of their former 
popaiee works, 

his NEW Song Book embraces a number of NEW 
features, and is gotten up on an entirely NEW pis 
ina NEW shape, and is printed from beautiful EW 
type. It issure so Eisen, and will create a NEW _in- 
terest in the Song Service. It will be sold at a NEW 


$25 per 100 Copies, in Boards. 


— copy sent as soon as published on receipt 
of price. 
. Specimen pages sent free on request. 
AN EDITION IN AIKIN’S CHARACTER 
NOTES, AT SAME PRICE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York; 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 














A SAMPLE COPY 


OF THIS . 
LATEST AND BEST WORK 
of these popular authors sent 
post free to any Superin- 
tendent or Choirster 
FOR 25 CENTS. 


ES¢,ViCT 
De tarsi 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 

In this latest work the publisher has succeeded In 
bringing together as joint authors and editors two well 
known writers of Sun — music, whose pay 
has been as wide as the Sunday-school v-orld. Enjoying 
a large success in their separate works as published in 
the past, we are assured of a more hearty recognition in 
this, their combined effort. Both words and music are 
CHEERFUL, 

HELPFUL, 
THOUCHTFUL, 
DEVOTIONAL. 

Published and bound in very best style. 192 pages. 
Board covers, $30 per 100 copies; $3.60 per doz. ingle 
copy, post free, 85c. Sample to any S. S. Supt. 


F.H. REVELL, Publisher, 
148 and 150 Madison St, CHICACO. 









4 ee Oo _.__ 
WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Get the Genuine Article.—'The great gy u- 
larity of ‘‘ Wilbor’s Compound of Cod Liver Oiland Lime” 
has induced some unprincipled persons to attempt to 
= off a simple article of their own manufacture; 

ut any person who is suffering from Coughs, Colds, or 
Consumption, should be careful where they purchase 
thisarticle. It-requires no puffing. The results of its 
use are its best recommendations; and the proprietor 
has ample evidence on file of its extraordinary succc ss 
in pulmonary complaints. The Phosphate of Line 
Epmeecnes & most marvellous healing power, as com- 

ined with the pure Cod Liver Oil by Dr. Wilbor. This 
medicine is regularly, peesceibed by the medical fac- 
ulty. Sold by A. B. W1LBoR, Chemist, Boston, and all 


HOMEOPATHIC 
MEDICINE CASES 


BOOFSS, 


For FAMILIES anp TRAVELERS, 
At BOERICKE & TAFEL’S Pharmacies, 
1011 ARCH S8T., 1085 WALNUT ST. PHILA. 


JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 
A Food for Brain, Bone, Nerve, Muscle. 


GETTYSBURG KATALYSINE WATER for I: heumatiom and Kid- 
ney Diseases. Gettysburg Spring (o.. Gettysburg and Philad‘a. 

























Dw oe TRUSSES on 30 days’ trial. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Il. 
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“PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL L TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which inciude postage: 








From 1 to 4 COpleS, ONE YOAT.........c0ccesereeeeeeee 42.0 each. 
$9 5 00 9 COMES, ».ccoseeiesersereceses 
“ 10 to 19 copies... 135 ¥ 





20 copies or PVE ioc ishikestthscstovinoiesious 1.00 “ 
Three or Paix months at the same Ker'grade. at rate. 
To the person pole | a club of My 1er grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy fr 

The papers for a club will be sent ouher to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to i. 
office, although in cases where a portion of th 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
yar and others in the same school get theirs 

‘om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming oh 2 
club, but each school should have its own club, 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
= 


popess for a club, whether going ina k 
ome dress, or sent separatel to the mem mbers ofthe 
—_ My be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other 
son than the one who sent the previous subscript 
such person will oblige the publisher by statin, on, 
the club he subscribes for takes the a, of the one 
formed 1ASt YEA DY ........cccesceerersrssever seneeee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of havin but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate, It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1. wig | 
copy, On condition that the order for the fe ped 4 
pee mm y a statement that the number o: copies 
orde} in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school, This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 

11 number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. MLC. belonging | to the Vey household 
may be counted as ONE in such a sti io 
the number of teachers in a se For examople: 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subse — need not be for more than ‘four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra co A cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 

free upon _ ication. 

If a more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receivins specimen 
rte of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 

Y to one ress) any number of copies each 
Wook r four weeks only, at the rate of ei a = 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sun School 
Times, post , for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillin id. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal ner Srahes! lers, price, twopence. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 








THE UNION TRUST CO, 


6li and 613 Chestnut St., 


PHILA DELYUaIA, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


77 WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


in Sums from $200 to $5,000. 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed, 


Also, a Limited Amount of 
67 First Mortgage Bonds. 
Particulars on Application. —__ 





PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Tue FIDELITY 


Mutual Life “rath 


914 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Gives exceptionally liberal interemonts toagents. It 
has 2, .000 ‘nsurance. 


$325,000 cash and other assets. 


It furrishes abse'nte insurance at half the 
level pr~miur rates. Educated, energetic, reli- 
able men sho t¢ address 


L. «a. FOUSE, President. | 


7% SAE es 


Fearamocs First Meortg 
S percent. coml-apanal A= a 
jpal and interest 


seapol is or improved farms in a 
ota, worth Cyree to six imen Oe 
re sclected {poetics ns. Le to 


nae 


. REAL ESTATE TRUST co. 


21 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADEL 








J.B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE (0. 


Capital, $750,000 


’ ° Surplus, $100,000. 
FARM MORTGAGES. INTEREST GUARANTEED < 
PAYABLE BY HALF-VEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT ff 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW YORK.} 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - $7,223, 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 
Six per cent. Real Estate 
GUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fai Fon eats or a noe Algal 
QF SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 1 
Address J. B. WATKINS IL. M. CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE Co. 





Office in Quseane’ 8 Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital.. sae 000 

Reserve for Re-insurance an 4 ry 
all other claime....................... poe er 

Surplus over all Liabilities. eqneee a Ft at 


TOTAL ASS JAN. 1, 
$1,918, mos’ 


T. H. Montgo DIR 
me 

John Welsh, a 

John T. Lewis, 

Israel Morris, 


ECTORS : 
William W. Psul, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, 
pre ony Biddle, 
Charles P. Perot, 
Joseph E. Gillingham. 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM 
ALBERT ©. L. CRAWEORD. Sec. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assist. Sec. 


THE 


PHCENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 


JANUARY 1, 1886. 

















CASH CAPITAL. $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for adjusted losses. 231 473.72 
Reserve for reinsurance 1,334,932.36 
NET SURPLUS. 921,814.62 

TOTAL ASSETBS...........+ Wickes stecee $4,488,220.70 


Agencies in nearly every state and territory. 
H. KEL1Lo@@, President. A.W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. W. C. SKILTON,Sec’y. G. H. BuRDICK, Ass’tSec’y. 





H. M. MAGIL1, Gen’l Ag’t Western Dep't, Clactanati, oO. 
T. F. Spear, Ass’tGen’lAg’t “ = 


A. E. MaGILlL, Gen’) Ag’t Pacific Dep’t, San Francisco. 


FREE FARMS san'tuss.| =. 


The most Wonderful Agricultural Park in America. 
Surrounded b: socperons at en and manufacturing 
towns, FARMER’ PARADIS Peo creme 


LAND rh, to pre-emption 

and homestead. Lands for sale to actual cnleres at = 

peteets. Longtime. Park irrigated by immense canals. 
heap railroad rates. Every atteation shown settlers. 

For ma » eee etc., 

1.0OAN 





dress COLORADO LAND & 
House Block, Denver, Col., Box 2390. 


Seo teek Bicaatinerte ate ons “—_ 
Sound and 4... 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE Co. 
Fe nenc® LAWRENCE, KAN, -H. Penxixe, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250, 
Sola in NY Unrtralicn fosiiilten atoeienn cbt: 
fees ar eiiaenine epaeasteres 
pow gt Bank, LDS a Nat’l Bank, Lawrence, Mins 
formsand full’ linformation. Branch’ See ion tou, ts 











FLORIDA MAPS FREE 


dsom 
dexed Map, with all new towns and railroads. 
Size, 24x36 (an le large as Cram’s or Colton’s). 


TROPICAL LAND CO., 


P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


a=” Mention this paper.“@a 
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“a Lae TRAVELERS" on." 


Per cent. Conservative Investments es First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or 7 per cent. with principal and interest 
uaranteed, at option of mo b- 
ished five years. Paid-up cash cap’ ital, an . 
Over $600,600 loaned withouta single! loss. nds 
and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
Reteonans t Col. R. N. Batchelder, 
gto: Bag B. Ne Manchester, x. H.; 
Loan and oe ust ngs Con mm. 3 
Cashier First National Beak or} of Montpelier ra. Rev. 
Blackburn, D.D.; Rev. H. G. Mendenhall, 
Grand Forks. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


Having completed arrangements with - —- 
pondentsin Chicago and St. Paul, we ne es 
ceive re applications for CAREFULL EI LECTED 
from SEX to EIGHT P CENT. 
ne CHARLES D. BARNEY a Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
m4 South Third ee PHILADELPHIA. 


















HOLYOKE 7 : 


(i 


PAPE 
ENVELOPES 


¢™"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, ass, 
e*e*%e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *,.*,*, 
* Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. * 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * , * 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish., 
Antique ep np aeingpeb oa > mpem rare 6 
* All neatly put uarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest ated > Stationery in the market. ’ 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turouctout Tae WORLD 
OLD MEDAL PARIS _EXPOSITION-1878. 




















PENCERIAN 


TEEL PENS 


e The Be : 
MATTHEWS, STE 


1529 Chestnut Street Philadel hia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wedd nvitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. Samples and prices on application. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
ms Senor 1 direct Ly pon to ee eer, 
mple sheets o' rand envelopes, w pipes om 
number of chavis toe pound, sent on reoeiys of 15 1S ets. 
H. H. Carter & KARRICK, 3B Street, B 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 
OVER i iN USE. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A BIGYCLE 
‘ORE YOU BU! Ahir 


Daytons Ghio, or | large foes 
NEw_and SECOND-HaND MACHINES. 
thand” BICYCLES taken in ex: 





oat change. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 





pe arg a ' or this paper inquiry vu ooscerning 
anything wertised in ’ oblige 

publisher, as well as the ad om that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 








WORTH REPEATING. 
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UNTO THE DESIRED HAVEN. 
[From Verses, by A. D. F. Randolph. ] 


What matter how the winds may blow, 
Or blow they east, or blow they west? 

What reck I how the tides may flow, 
Since ebb or flood alike is best ? 

No summer calm, no winter gale, 
Impedes or drives me from my way ; 

I steadfast toward the haven sail 
That lies, perhaps, not far away. 


I mind the weary days of old, 
When motionless I seemed to lie; 
The nights when fierce the billows rolled, 
And changed my course, I knew not why. 
I feared the calm, I feared the gale, 
Foreboding danger and delay, 
Forgetting I was thus to sail 
To reach what seemed so far away. 


I measure not the loss and fret 

Which through those ~ of doubt I bore ; 
I keep the memory fresh, and yet 

Would hold God’s patient mercy more. 
What wrecks have passed me in the gale, 

What ships gone down on summer-day ; 
While I, with furled or spreading sail, 

Stood for the haven far away. 


What matter how the winds may blow, 
Since fair or foul alike is best; 

God holds them in his hand, I know, 
And I may leave to him the rest, 

Assured that neither calm nor gale 
Can bring me danger or delay, 

As still I toward the haven sai 
That lies, I know, not far away. 





THE SCHOLAR’S LENT. 


(The Rev. Dr. G. W. Douglas, in The Church 
Magazine. ] 


Sooner or later there comes to every man 
of culture the moment when he asks him- 
self the question, What is human culture 
for? I speak of cultivating myself—what 
is it, then, that I am cultivating? for how 
long, and to what end? Do you remem- 
ber Albert Diirer’s grand engraving, ‘““Mel- 
ancholia.” A robust woman, full of in- 
tellectual and vital force, sits drearily in 
the midst of the implements of knowledge. 
She broods, with her chin resting on her 
right hand. Books and scrolls and scien- 
tific instruments are strewn around, and in 
her left hand she holds a compass. __t is 
plain that that resolute genius is melan- 
choly neither from weakness of body nor 
vacancy of mind. She is strong, an she 
is learned. But though the plumes of 
her wings are mighty she sits moodily, 

ondering amid the tools of suspended 
cies. on the shore of a silent sea. 

Is it not the portrait of the spirit of 
human culture beginning to ask the inev- 
itable question, What is culture for? It is 
not, indeed, a question that proposes it- 
self to the pe x: at the outset of his 
studies; for the student, like other men 
at the beginning of their career, is usually, 
to a great degree, the creature ‘of circum- 
stances. He studies what is put before 
him, what other men are studying. And 
if these tasks imposed from without pres- 
ent occasional difficulties, such difficulties 
are easily surmounted by the natural mo- 
mentum of youth, making small demands 
on the reserved force of the man’s de- 
liberate volition. He ae pay. s happen. 
He floats on day by day, as the current 
carries him, breathing passiv ve the intel- 
lectual atmosphere around him. Up and 
down in the boon air his thoughts range 
readily like butterflies, touching and tast- 
ing everything, but abiding nowhere, 
while the sun shines on him, and the 
breezes soothe him, and the birds sing 
passing songs, and the clouds build them- 
selves into gorgeous castles, and every- 
thing bespeaks a shifting scene where 
the future will come of itself without 
need of strong efforts on his own part, 
without much suspicion or much care as 
to how it will allend. Such isthe culture 
of most of us at the outset, involuntary, 
capricious, without strict conscientious 
ness or steadiness of aim. But by and by 
there is a change. The man wakes up. 
In the mysterious night of his own free- 
will he acts for himself. He rises and 
begins to see; he gathers up his powers, 
and makes sure of his aim, and seeks cul- 
ture with a purpose. But so soon as he 
has done this for a little while, then serious 
questionings arise. No man is willing to 
exert himself for long without taking 
some reckoning of his exertions, without 
inquiring whether they are worth the 
while. All around the scholar there are 
men that suffer, and he too suffers some- 
times. Daily, hourly, men die; he too 
must die. ides, even while he lives, 
his culture is unsatisfactory. His think- 
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ing leads to thoughts that baffle him, and 
have baffled the wisest of mankind. 

It comes, then, tothis. Human culture 
so soon as it becomes thorough and 
personal, leads us to a problem which 
must be solved before culture can go on, 
Man finds himself on a darkened earth 
surrounded by want and pain and crime 
and death And the mystery of eternity 
lies behind him and before. In the stress 
and hurry of the present, in the obscure 
but eventful vistas of the past, in the vague 
mist of the future, he gropes for something 
to steady his thinking, to appease hia 
feverish desires, te direct his uncertain 
will. There are marks by the roadside of 
endeavors like his own; there are graves 
of esthetic theories and philosophical sys- 
tems ; there are flickering lights along his 
path, Sense limits him to phenomena 
called matter; consciousness points him 
to matter called mind, modes of motion 
in space, modes of ’ thought in time, 
and to notions of right and wrong. 
But there is no key in any theory of 
culture or philosophy to unlock the mys- 
tery of the Whence, the Whither, the 
Why. Even supposing that the theor 
of evolution be not provisional but final, 
it nevertheless leaves these questions pre- 
cisely where they were when Jesus of 
Nazareth was born. Instead, then, of 
waiting till the earnest inquirer has grown 
old, or until by some sudden catastrophe 
he is shocked and compelled to see his 
studies in the light that wealey belongs to 
them, it is the Christian’s Lenten privi- 
lege that year by year he is led to think 
rightly on these things,—to hearken to 
Jesus saying to men of culture, “ Let me 
but redeem you in time, and ye shall have 
all eternity for your culture. I am the 
Reality of life, the Truth that shall set 
you free.” Lent, then, to the studious, is 
not only a season of intellectual readjust- 
ment, but also of intellectual recuperation. 
Lent braces the mind by the doctrine of 
Jesus oe. 








> Shalw, Applin & Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Bend for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


S.S. BANNERS 


$5, $7.50, $10. wi 
Tilustrated hand-book 


J. & R. LAMB, 




























59 Carmine St., W. Y. 
Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list. C. A 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cures anp Prats for CHURCHES, "Ke. 











Send for Price and Gatale 2 ‘o* ress 
- McSHA 
Mention this paper. sitive, Ma. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,F arms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


HURCH. 
LIGHT 
CHURCH sininct Since Se Cuisine 
MAGIC LieRRey cectecs hei 


CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE. 


Send for Catalogue. 8S. C. Small 
& Co., Manufacturers, 73 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Church Furniture po secure py BC SWAN 
Church Lamps. Serop south sone, fat pee: 
Patent Cylinder Adjustable Stools 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


Wheeler Reflector Co., 
BOSTON. 


Farnituare. Send for circulars. 
































for Pianos. Organs, Sewing M: 
» Ty writers, ete. 
healthy, ic,cheapest and durable 


Stool extant. Malleable feet, knocked 
down and packed in 6x14 inches ; for- 
warded to you on receipt of price 3 
Electric, nickel rim, all metal Stool, 
$3.00 (elegant for draping). —_ 

insh seat, ded feet, 
anitiess. Make remittances “om 
eble to Lakeside Manufacturing Co., 
6 Weat Yan Bure? St. C hicago, Ti, mw 


W? Ligon THE WONDERFUL, 


UBURG CHAIR. 


Library, 8 G 
and I inraiia Chale Sst 


SP _ S36 West Yan Bure 





‘TusURG WP CO. 145 


TOOLS. 


TALLMAN & MeFADDEN, 
1025 Market St., Philadeluhia, 











GIVEN 


Dictionaries 
Phrases, inbetviniene, Rules 


HOW TO GET ONE. 


e, and is BEST of all). 
(Bostage 0 m them thus wrapped is only three cen 
pene corner of it, “‘ Return to,” etc., add 
ma\ 


you 
or Grocer in the to our responsibility 


A Pocket Dieteuney os | of the ime Bagi Kerra, sm gos ie from the Qu 


for Spelling, ‘and N hae. 
Profusely IUustrated. 208 Pages. Will be mailed postage paid, and Free of charge. 
Buy a box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP where this order is 


presented (you have to use soap every week, and this soap toe by 
Take off all the oy ye Som up ay a newspaper, an 


ing your fal name and adress. n rece 
ge pal ati fr free of all € expense to _— one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any Bank 


es STEEL WIRE FENCE 


without barbs. Don’t 
on eee The best fence 
Lt tn 


,» Schoo 


WORCESTER’S ane 


AWAY ! 


thes pees ~ 
+4 Ta 


mail them to us. 
us, write across the left- 
mo dy! of f the wrappers, we will 


ressing th 


CRAGIN & CO., 119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 





RUBBER 


t—Best. Fire and Waterproo' 


ONCE Ss k Circular. INDIANA PAINT AND 


septa for new or old 
ROOFING CO., New soo. City. 


ROOFING. 


Anybody can apply. Write at 





SHRERGRGRRREE 
BERERRRREREE 
PREGRRRRRREE 

FOR 


FENCES 
Seace FARMERS 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
210 to $38 day. Full particulars with 
testimoniale 1 Tilustratea Batalogue Free. 
STANDARD MFC.CO.Cincinnati 0. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ES 


iy es anis and Ly yf 


erent and prices to oaball 
choicest bah choose fro 


mail to all P 
all labeled, 
310 12 PLANTS $i. 








$8 to $15 
6 ppexpreee Hundred. 


New G Gulden tp TP pares 
SUeede oy: eat Grove, C 


Rupe gon eonait *& * 


STRONG | HE An THY PLANTS 
DELIVERED SAFELY BYMAIL | FOR [4° ; WILL MAIL 2 
6G ror 50¢ 14° FR 45 Joo FLOWFRING BULBS 

2 PLANTS NEW CARNATION on 4 BULBS! 255 
BUTTERCUP 50 i2 $200! anobire 

ILLUSTRAT® DESCRi PTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE FRE e- 


CHAST.STARR. AVONDALE CHESTER CO.PA 
° 
SEEDS, PLANTS: TREES, SoiPiteee 
EER‘'S 
SEEDS ::; ond eae oe 
Ibs, and Pinate, send to 


OTN LEW a, Rothe Floral, QueensCo., N.Y. 


‘END FO REOULAR OF LAWN MOWERS 
LEN bate -New burgh, NY 


f THINK FOR YOU YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE | E WOMAN 
peu Comfort, fort, and. Beauty 


“GOOD SE a 
foe RDED CORSET WAL uM 


SWEETEST OF FLOWERS 
























Soy as | 





for circular. 
FERRIS ‘BROS, Manatacturers 
$1 White St. NEW YORK. 


CARMEL 


tlhe 


SS... 








T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 








ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
fact of its absolute purity. Possessing the 
emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior 
to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 
is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send fif- 
teen cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 








52 Cedar Street, New York. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and in@orsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


66 BUST Is OF D INDUSTRY.” 











N’'T MAKE SUCH 


CLEANING, HOUSE SA P 0 LI 0. 


E SKIN. 3% Bend ec cents phe! stamps to A. H. 


tterymarch Street, 
Boston, Mass., I ng a S ecivabie treatise—How to 
' Prevent Hands Chapping,and Keep the Skin 1 ina 
Healthful Condition. 


uve: <5 IP 


. wIve. 











OFFICES: 
ce | Fifth Aye, be OOF. ¥. 14th Bt, 





17 Tem 
A ag Bata 
Price List Sent Free. 
TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyein 


iS lishment. 
Jotn 
Balt. 





, Sotab 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & G0. 5&7 
in St., N.Y.;47 N. Sth St., Phila. ; 43 N. Charles St., 





& and cleaned without . Se 
for Mt mo bow Mention tis paper: nd 




















COAT 


_ MEDAL, NEW ORLEANS, 1884- gr 


reparation of powdered chocolate. 
ures Neuter for tea and coffee. Anti-dy: spepite; 
refreshin invigorating. Ask your grocer, or sen 
75 cents for sample pound, postpaid. Address 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLD MEDAL, “ 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


iE Goon. ADins’® 
GREATAMERICAN TL 


E fered. 





ADIES, cements ever of. 
ow’s your time to en +4 up 
‘or our celebrated 
ort Coflees and secure a Seotl 
ful icon Band orMoss Rose China 
Rose Di 4 or dsome_ Decorated 
er Set, or Gold Lt, Moss 


Gold Band Mone Rove Gold Band 
Bao ih ASEAN RN CS, 








DURKEES 





SALAD DRESSING 


“WITHOUT RIVA 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 








Our Factory £nds of eye | Silk are known 


far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we ba entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club ey of ten neues get one extra. 


— im each pac packeae. Send Postal Note or 

$7 THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPod SILKeCO., ag , ae St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N 





Send for our Artistic Perforated 
Patterns for Embroidery & Paint: 
ing, easily transferred, can be used 


many times over. 380 full-size Work- 
py Ren Patterne.2 2 oN EOE: Pads. &c., for stamping, 85c, 
EN PUB: CO., 38 W: léth St.. New York 


**T have found it” is the delighted 
FKA! exclamation of every lady using 
s our KNITTING SILK, FIL- 


OSENE or WASH EMBROIDERY SULKS. 
All Fast Colors. EUREKA KA SILK CO., Boston. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


Best on Earth for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 
$3.00. 


of Two Dollars 4 will send you 
air of these 
putton holes, 












On tece receipt 
y mail, POSTAGE 

ant Button Boots, warked 

Ge either kid or goat, or glove-top kid-foxed, 


any size you want. Giveusatrial. Address 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT AND SHOE CO, 


Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this it 


OF PAGE'S 
by UID GLUE 
Biase peed emt no 











RITE for Tilustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic,” Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila, 











~Saee 4 Se 


ee 


w 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL T{IMEs. 





[Apri 2 17, 1886. 








Saugvetanas 







> yee ta 
Leaves, etched by Chanval. 
1 LS etd other nevelties in 
En inge-s and ings, 
\noureariy' pring fcipeeaciow. 
intings, tasteful Pie- 
ture Prhreps, Card and Cabinet 
& Frames in the greatest variety. 


All the ROGERS GROUPS. 
Paintings carefully cleaned and 
restored, 


JAS.8. EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


What Do You Want 


that we are not offering you in the way 
of bargains? We never before gave 
you an opportunity to obtain as fine 





grades at such low prices, notably, our 


Mogquette Carpets, ~vorth $1.60, for $1.15. 
Body Brussels, worth $1.25, for $1.00. 
Tapestry Brussels, worth 80c., for 65c. ; 
and for 75c. some worth 90c. The won- 
der is that we have any left to speak of, 
and we shouldn’t have if all knew the 
real value of them. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
809 & 811 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


LUNDBORG'S 
PERFUMES, 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia, 
Lundborg's Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Landborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 


eer, named) arent Ralivend Spree 
G, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St. ,New York, 











E stey Organ. 

§ olidly Made. 

'T one Unrivaled. 
Elegant Finish. 

Y ears of Popularity. 


Nilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, Brattebore', Vermont, 


a&@ Mention this paper. 








CH rv RC CH OR GA N 1Si 
ue = $100 
for GANTSTS an connected 

TIVE CIRCULARS and 
application, Second-hand 


KNABE PIANOS #3.)250"™" 
ASON & HAMLIN © 
-€o., BOSTON, NEW YO 


EASTER EGCS 


A fine assortment of Easter Eggs and Easter 
Geods suitable for Easter festivities held by churches, 
schools, and private families. 


CROFT & ALLEN, 


1226 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA, — 


Re MT. JUVENILE CABINET— 








mand Piano 
» CHICAGO, 














size, 8% by 634 inches—is a set of 40 Mineral 
Specimens, regularly and systematically ar- 
ranged. Catalogue, 10 cents. Hl. H. TAM- 
MEN, 314 W. 16th St., Denver, Col. 


Ask Your Grocer enrermre soar. 


AUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt 58 W. 23dSt., N.Y. Send stamps for circular. 














yle’s | 


PEARLINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL KNOWN 
Washing Compounds, and is never 


PEDDLED from door to door but 


sold by Grocers only on 


its merits. 


BEWARE of all powders that are 
peddled or sold by means of prizes. 
Manufacturers of first class articles 
never have to resort to such means 





A FINE DRESS SUIT. 


Would you comprehend the limits of clothing? How little? how much you may pay.for. 
it? “Comé'to Sixth and Market.” 
Oak Hall reaches out all-encompassing from the finest cloths to the lowest of honest wool. 
It is a wonder how we can give so good an article for so little money ! 

What think you? a fine Imported English worsted cloth, with full duty paid (for we im- 
ported the cloth direct from the manufacturers), now upon our counters, cut in English walking 
coat style :—the whole suit, $16.50. 

You might dress in finer broadcloth at from two to three times the price, and get no better 
service : and not to look any better at three times the priee. 

Should you fancy a still better article you can get it at $20, and that in a Double-breasted 
Frock Coat Suit. 

These two suits are marvels in Fine Dress Suits. 

Then away we go to lower prices. 

AN EVERY-DAY SUIT OF CLEAR, CLEAN, SOLID, STRONG ALL ROL Cloth : 
colors that will not fade, and the price is $10. 

The Boys’ and Children’s Suits are meeting with decided favor (and ought to) when you 
can get your fancy and your pocket pleased at $5. 

We are strong in stock and strong in help to meet the most urgent demands. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OoAK HATII, 
South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


T® MEET A CRYING WANT 


we have organized a Special Department and place at YOUR 
service, all of OUR resources in first quality Ready-Made Clothing, 
for Men, Youth, Boys and Children. - We will furnish FREE, upon 
request reference samples, with measure blanks and instructions. How 
to Order. 


By our plan the consumer deals directly with the manufacturer. Best, materials and 
workmanship may be depended upon, and fair prices are guaranteed. 

We are the most extensive Clothing Manufacturers in the Country, and have large 
Retail Ware-rooms at 144 to 148 Clark St., Chicago, Ills.; 115 to 123 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo.: Corner of Wisconsin and East Water Sts., Milwaukee, Was.; is 76 and 78 
West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio.; 910 and 912 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address BROWNING, KING & CO., 
406 to 412 Broome St. New York. 




















REFRIGERATORS. | Gay? oxwunescrcoreo 
The QUEEN ANNE and VICTORIAS: = “= df 
















LADIES, enamel your Range on the sides 
‘twice a year, tops once & week, aud you 
+ sagged pene cgay erg ese | 
Fellow directions Bold by all 
B | dealers. Checmse anl® and Prise List’ toe. 


Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., Boston, Mass, 
LOW’S ART TILES, .® 


AND FIRE 


Arethe MOST COMPLETE Dining-Room Re- | | 
frigerators in the market mye a Porcelain | 
Water Cooler with concealed rotected spigot, 
which can be locked so that the chil ren or servants | 
cannot meddle with it. We have oe at var.ety of | 
other styles and sizes of all grades Refrigerators. | 
Our prices are down to the lowest point Call and see 
them, or send for circular to 











THE E. S. FARSON MFG. CO., 


GRATES, EPL. CEs. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO,, 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
220 Dock Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, — Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 





The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that, are trustw orthy. 





Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas, 


Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & « Sons’ Co... 
Flushing, N. N. Y. 


het flowering Dogwood and and other novelties, 











JERSEY RED, 
iene wane route & Yor? 


W.ATLEE BURPEE &CO.Phila.Pa 











ME ayy wanted, on extra terms, for first-class 
Address.A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford,Ct. 


Cons IN THE GOSPEIS. $1.50. Agents wanted. 
Union Publishing Co., 1523 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


$10 BEs Bihiee ® a $4 and New books. Agents wanted. 
. A. GORTON & CO., 


EXCELSIOR GARPET STRETCHER. 
one las Tacel Local or crtrareling.~ ample tres, tree, iW 


‘MONTROSS, Galien, Mich., Sole Man 


G ry oO D Business 

MEN WwW A T E D. honorable, 
easy, and at home. red A any man a owt .00 per day 
clear, No capital requi Address, OLD, 
Manufacturer, Ridgway, 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


wy Joh John B. mpaioesatin 


aioe 


Raters 
THE NEW CYCLOPEDIA OF FAMILY ‘MEDICINE. 


or Yume 


By GEORGE | x, BEARD, A.M., M.D., of New York, 
d Ten Associate Editors. 
It Gives PM Sy epee, and Reliable Remedics 
(Allopathic and Homeeopathic), Illustrated, 

“Tt has an established reputation for accuracy and 
learning. I keep it on a prominent shelf in my library. 
and it isa kind of guardian angel of the household i; ; 
COOK. sanitary and hygienic.”—The Rev. JOSEPH 


GES. PRICE REDUCED From $12 To $6. 
SENT I BY MAIL WHERE WE HAVE NO AGENTS, 
WANTED.—Local a qoeusras Agents and Install- 
ment Men city and cou. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher: ‘771 Broadway, New York. 

































In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





the publisher will refund to subscribers any money ‘that they lose thereby. 


“Should, however, an in advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 








